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Foreword 

W HEN, .by the tenth amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
there were left to each State of Ahe Union the right and the 
responsibility to organize its educational system as it saw fit, the way 
was opened for establishing the, beginnings of State policy with refer- 
ence to public education. Moreover, the grunts of land made for 
educational purposes and the creation of school funds, in the use of 
which local districts shared, brought early into the educational pic- 
ture some form of State regulation. The receipt of aid from the State 
was accompanied by the necessity of making reports to the State, 
and this in turn evolved into compliance with other State demands 
as well. As a result, State officials were appointed to receive reports 
from the school corporations and to deal with them in matters relating 
to the apportionment of funds and other items of State policy. 

The early duties of the officers thus appointed were largely clerical, 
statistical, and advisory with reference to the application of the State 
schobl law. But out of them grew the comprehensive structure of the 
* modem State education department, with its chief State school officer 
acting in many ca$es as executive officer of tin* State board of education. 
Today myriad responsibilities of administrative, supervisory, and 
advisory services replace the original simple functions of tabulation 
of records and management of funds. State educational adminis- 
tration has become a challenging opportunity for exercising construc- 
tive leadership in the State’s educational affairs. 

Because of the individual authority of each State for its own 
educational program, practices and policies differ widely among the 
States in many respects.- Yet in the midst of differences there are also 
common elements of development. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation, in presenting this series of monographs, has attempted to point 
out those common elements, to analyze the differences, and to pre- ’ 
sent significant factors in State educational structure. In so doing, 
it accedes to the requests of a large number 6f correspondents who are 
students of State school administration and who have experienced 
the need for the type of material offered in this series. 

The sources of information have taken the form of both documen- 
tary evidence and personal interviews. During the year 1939, more 
than 20 representatives of the Office of Education were engaged in 
‘visiting State education departments throughout the country, con- 
ferring in each case with the chief State school officer and his assist- 
ants. Working in "teams” of from 2 to 7 persons, they spent several 
days in the State offices of the respective States, seeking accurate and 
compr ehensi ve data, gathering all available printed or mimeographed 
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documents, and securing from each member of the department who 
was available an oral statement of his duties, activities, apd problems. 
Preceding this program of visitation and again preceding the com- 
pilation of reports, committees of chief State school officers met in 
Washington with members of the Office of Education staff, to assist 
in the drafting pf plans, and later in the formulation of conclusions. 
No effort was spared, either at the time of the visits or in studying 
and checking data subsequent thereto, to make of the final report for 
each State a reliable document. 

The topics considered in. the series include problems of administra- 
tive organization and relationships, financial' control and assistance, 
legislative and regulatory standards, and varjftps types of supervisory 
services. Each has been studied from the point of view of past develop- 
ments and of organization existing at the time of the visit to the State. 
For some fields of activity a State-by-State description is given of 
policies, problems, and practices.* For some, selected States are used 
as examples, with a summary of significant development* and trends 
in’ all States. The total series, it is htfped, will prove fo be a helpful 
group of publications relating to the organization and functions of 
State education departments ^nd of the boards of education to which 
they are related. 

The present monograph deals primarily with the administrative and 
professional functions and services of State departments of education 
involved in the preservice education of teachers; it treats of the over- 
head organization and administration of 107 'teacher-education institu- 
tions governed by State boards of education and of the supervision or 
coordination of 1,089 other publicly and privately controlled institu- 
tions that prepare teachers; and it deals incidentally with State teacher 
personnel functions closely related to the education of teachers, such 
as teacher certification and placement. 

To the chief State school officers, to members of their respective 
staffs, and to other State officials whodiave assisted in furnishing data 
for this series of monographs, the United States Office of Education 
expresses its deepest appreciation. Without their wholehearted 
cooperation the publication of the series could not have been realized. 
The entire project is an example of coordinated action, both on the 
part of Office of Education staff members who have participated in it 
and on the - part of State officials who gave so generously of their time 
and effort to supply the needed information and materials. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 

Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Chapter I. - Introduction 

J"HE ASSl RANCE of an adequate supply of competent teachers 
constitutes one of the most importaif functions of the State depart- 
ments of education in the discharge of their responsibility for the 
administration and improvement of the public schools. This func- 
tion involves the administration, supervision, or- coordination of 
1,196 institutions that annually replace the losses amonp America's 
918,715 public-school teachers and officers, and that provide trailed 
workers to fill new positions wherever expanded educational services 
are introduced. It involves the original issuance and the renewal 
of certificates annually for one-fifth of the teaching staff of the Nation. 
Indirectly, it further involves the performance of a variety of teacher 
personnel activities, constant research and study, and other adminis- 
trative and professional activities. 

Scope of Study and Sources of Data 

This monograph deals primarily with the functions exercised by 
State departments of education in their administration and super- 
vision of the preservice education of teachers. Ih addition, it dis- 
cusses the organization, relationships, personnel, and specific means 
of service of the State, departments of education and of the State 
boards of education insofar as these affect the extent or quality of 
the functions that are performed. Brief treatment is accorded 
teacher certification, and background material only Is presented with 
reference to other State teacher personnel activities significantly 
related to the preservice education of teachers. 

The in-service education and the* supervision of teachers as con- 
ducted by State departments of education are given treatment in 
a number of the monographs of the Studies of State Departments of 
Education series by the U. S. Office of Education. For that reason, 
the present study is concerned primarily with the preservice educa- 
tion of teachers. It is further concerned for the most part with 
teacher education as conducted in 319 institutions under State con- 
trol, for irns in such institutions that the functions and services 
performed by the State departments of education are most numerous 
and effective. Because of the great importance of teacher education 
m city, district, and privately controlled institutions, the significant 
relationships of the State departments of education to such institu- 
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f^ns are driven brief consideration- Certain topics relating to the 
work of the State departments of education in teacher education 
are treated briefly, because other recent Office studies, cited at the 
<^>se of this publication, discuss them in detail. These topics among 
others include teacher certification, State accrediting of higher- 
education institutions, and authority of State executive agencies 
over higher education. 

In keeping with the limitation of the Staff Slvdits series of rnono- 
graphs to the treatment of State departments of education) the 
present study does not treat extensively the functions of State or 
local l»oards of education that control State institutions of higher 
education, but do not control the public Elementary and secondary 
schools. This limitation is significant, for of the 343 State-controlled 
institutions only 1 13 are controlled bv State boards of education that 
also control the public schools. However, the study includes every 
State, and. to some slight extent at least, nylery institution that edu- 
cates: teachers; for State departments of education exercise important 
functions affecting teacher personnel in every State, and in addition 
have certain significant supervisory or coordinating relationships 
with all institutions that educate teachers irrespective of. the type of 
board control. - 

The sourcfsof data usecfin this study include an extensive inquiry 
schedule completed by field workers during interviews with officials' 
ih the departments of education in 48 States; school laws; biennial 
or othfcr'periodical reports of State boards of education and State de- 
partments of education; and special reports, documents, and state- 
ments provided in large numbers by State department staff members. * 
Corresponding materials were secured also from a number of State 
boards and administrative agencies other than the State boards and 
departments, of education. Secondary sources also are u^ed occa- 
sionally for authoritative evaluations of practice and for supple- 
mentary materials <fti special aspects of the study. Most of the 
secondary source'' references are listed in the bibliography at the 
close of this. monograph. v . * 

. V ( . • - ' . V * ’ 1 -* r* • 4 ^ ^ 

*+■. . . r t ,*> %\ t j .•? * 4 ' ’ 

Number and Ty^es of Institution Engaged in Teacher Education 

Of the 1,709 institutions of higher education listed in the 1939. 
Educational Directory of the U. S. Office of, .Education, 1,196 are 
approved or recognized by the State departments of education for 
teacher education and certification purposes. The number of these 
institution^ classified by types is shown in table' i. Graduates 6f 1 or 
•more of the curricula of such institutions may be legally certificated 
or employed to teach in public elementary or secondary* 9 schools, 

’ without having to undergo further collegiate or professional work in 
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other institutions. In addition to the institutions of collegiate grade 
indicated in table 1, in 1938-.39 there were about 523 teacher-training 
high schools and county normal schools, located in 8 States 

„ + flf 

Table 1 Number of institutions of higher education approved by State departments of 
education for the education of public-school teachers, classified by types, 1938-39 1 

Type «/ insfitu/ifn 

A. State Controlled: — ^umtxr 

* approc-ta 

Teachers college or normal school. ... _ jgg 

University or land-grant college * 4...V * t gg 

% 4-year college ^ 24 

Junior college.. 

Independent professional -or techni 


ll school. 


19 

5 


Total. 


319 


B. City or Distrust Controlled: 

Teachers college or normal school j 4 

University or 4^-year dftfcge U 

Junior college..' _ ^ 

Independent professional or technical school "... 


100 


Total .. j 

C. Privately or Denominationally Controlled: * 

Teachers college or normal school J gg 

University or 4-year college.. * 

<4 Junior college " jog 

■m Independent professional or technical school _ 40 

# ' 

Total. 

r< ----- - 


777 


Grand total. 


1,196 


1 D»U secured from Slate lists of approved institutions; personal interview? with officials of State depart- 
ments of education; and by correspondence. Classification of Institutions follows that of the Educated 
Directors of the U. 8. Office of Education. 

* Tw6 * ddJ ‘ l0 “* 1 *“d-grant lnstitutfons (Negro) not here included are classified as Sute teachers colleges 
or normal schools. 

' Dom not include a few institutions not listed by Sute departments that educate private or parochial- 
school teachers .primarily; nor a very few business ''colleges" approved for the preparation of teachers of 
commercial subjects only. 

In 1935, there were 360 institutions of higher education listed as 
•State controlled in the Educational Directory of the U. S. Office of 
Education. In 1940, there were 354. (In both years, these totals 
include a few institutions Controlled by the Federal Government or its 
outlying possessions.) The slight apparent decrease in the number of 
State institutions is accounted for chiefly by changes in directory 
classifications, rather than by the closing of institutions. The total 
number of State institutions, therefore, has neither increased nor 
: decreased to any significant extent during recent years, although they 
have ’grown steadily in enrollments, and numerous changes in the 

number of years of work offered by individual institutions hav^ 
occurred. 

A 
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thcr< j, bav " b<,en changes in the total number of 
StSta uacbcre colleges and normal schools for a number of years 

The curricula of normal schools have been steadily lengthened- h!w 
ever, and the schools changed to teachers collogeaMarapW reta 

1920 and" 1940° ivh” tC tP ,? C,ler9 < j ollo g es almost quadrupled between 
,,1 ttnd 94P ' " bcroas tbe number of State nonnal schools declined 
espon ingy, from 138 to 30. Lengthening of normal school 

StoiT nZT 1 " alm ° 9t eve T State in ‘ ba Union The „„Tv 

«n“reldah„oT S ***. 7™' ' bUl 00 St8te taach ^ 

/ g V a Idaho - 0re gon, and Vermont; and in 2 of' these States 
yfmcula are in process of being raised to the degree level 

el«L h rV S m r Ch m ° re difficuIty and uncertainty in the accurate 

lcati„ tt n 'V T lUUOnS ^ ^ lteir Actions in teacher 

educato other nmr ‘ S m , SeC T 8 approved lisU of institutions that 
educate o her professional workers, such as doctors and engineers 

The fact that nearly all of the 4-year colleges and univIX.es 7n 

lack of dU, 8 7 aP r' red f ° r tCaChw educa ti°n, indicates that the 

' “rl d ' C ro 0bj r t,VeS , 8Dd acca P tab,a standards that char- 

pemisJ Thes P T^ 0n ° f teacherS durin « the laat «ntuo- still 
persists. These conditions are unfortunate in the upbuilding of a 

genuine profession of teaching, and in safeguarding the supply of 

competent teachers.- The uncertainties of classification also tead to 

Ter and” 17 v ' “7 ° ther ligations in respect to the 1 
ber and characteristics of teacher-education institutions, and to in- 
accuracy and misleading conclusions concerning the source extent 
. and nature of the supply of teachers. ’ ’ 

s l a * °' P ™ bl " m8 ; n the ^ministration and functioning of 

fr^eawf^ Whicb f ° Uow du££ 

hJiln ’ ? ? f dlfferent fc yP«s- Many teacher-education insti- 

' taaThTrs tataetnT^ Wit *l T*"*" 10 tba a “PP'rof prospective 
tacanTi ta be S °^ UP ,f f ° r practice pur P« 8e9 ' «> a teaching 
™r e !?' “ d t °. the e cneral ^vantage of the institution 
tion7 Zd SU End arc “ Wlthin States - there are too many institu- 

^ncdntmlio 7 7’ ^ ! ' 0ccasiona,l T ‘his is due to the changing 

ITl tT l, Population of the State since the institutions were 

elt t'd - r ° ften ’ b0Vmr ’ tb « institutions originX Zl 

k t ° WnS ° r dties that donated the most Zney or . 

influence T Z T T.1? “1 pl “ t: or tbat ™uld exert the most 
influence m the legislatuTe. The establishment of private institu 

tions of highei; education was equally haphazard; and their teacher- 

!nd nih° n Tr'™ ° ften du P Iicated fch °se of the teachers colleges 
and other State, institutions in their areas. Consequently with L- 

fnTJtTtionf e 1 du 00 f PUbl, f Ciy f° ntrolled and Privately controlled higher 
nstitu tions educating teachers; it is not strange that, as measures 
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of economy, activities are almost continually under way designed 
to consolidate or to eliminate the weaker institutions. 

In the case of State teachers colleges and other well-established 
4-year State institutions, such movements to date have been almost 
altogether futile. It has been claimed that no State teachers college 
or normal school with a plant worth as much as $25,000 has ever been 
closed permanently although a few have been made State colleges or 
universities. Municipal, county, and local district normal schools 
and teachentraining departments as well as privately controlled 
normal schools are steadily decreasing in number. While the latter 
movement is not due directly to State action, the increasing growth 
in the amount and quality of services of the State institutions is a 
strong contributing factor in the decline of locally supported teacher- 
education institutions. 

In the case of junior colleges, the number approved for teacher 
education is decreasing rapidly, as the State boards and departments 
of education and the State legislatures raise certification require- 
ment to the 3- and 4-year levels. The average amount of preparation ' 
required of teachers is increasing in the country as a whole at the 
rate of about ] year each decade, so the junior colleges that do not 
lengthen their course of study correspondingly, soon function in 
teacher education somewhat as the high schools function; that is, as 
schools where general academic or special-subject preparatory work 
only may be secured by prospective teachers. The States where 
this situation exists are for the most part those requiring 3 or 4 
years of college preparation as a minimum for elementary teachers. 
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Chapter II. Overhead Control and Coordination of Insti- 
tutions That Educate Teachers 

PO NUMEROUS are the boards that control State institutions of 
higher education, and so complex are the relationships of the many 
State agencies that administer them, that only salient features of* 
the educational administrative organization of such institutions can 
be presented in this monograph. However, even brief consideration of 
their organization clarifies considerably the reasons for the great 
' differences among State departments of education in the number, 
scope, and effectiveness of the functions they perform relative to the 
preservice education of teachers. 

Of the 1,196 institutions of collegiate grade that are approved 
by State departments of education for the preparation of public- 
school, teachers (table 1), 27 percent are State controlled; 8 percent are 
controlled by cities or local school districts; and 65 percent are pri- 
vately or denominationally controlled. In addition to the ^arge " 
number of institutions of collegiate grade that educate teachers, there 
are 523 schools of secondary or post-secondary grade in 8 States that 
prepare teachers primarily for rural school- service. Of these 523 
schools, 51 are county normal schools, and 472 are teacher-training 
high schools. Their local administration and supervision is in the^ 
hands of county or locals district administrative officers; but the 
State departments of education assist in financing most of them, and 
also exercise important administrative and supervisory functions 
that affect their work. . V 

Stdfre Controlled Institutions 

Classification by General Types of Control * 

Every State in the Union maintains and contif>ls 1 or more insti- 
tutions^ higher education. These institutions are of several types, 
including universities, colleges, teachers colleges, normal schools, 
junior colleges, professional schools, and technical schools. The 
total number is 343. The number in each State varies from 1 to 18, 
and the average number per State is 7 '(table 2). 

The 343 State institutions are governed by at least 150 separate 
boards, authorized by the State constitutions or by the legislatures. 
These boards vary in number amopg the seyeral States from 1 td*10; 
or from 1 to 15 if local boarc& subordinate to centralized boards are 
considered. In a givefi .State, the institutions may be governed by » 
single boards of trustees for each institution; by 1 central board for 
all institutions; or by, 1 or more boards, each in control of 1 institu- 
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tion, and in addition, 1 or more scmicrtUrnlized boards, each in con- 
trol of 2 or more institutions. Furthermore, the powers delegated 
to these boards vary widely, in accordance- with State laws or con- 
stitutional provisions. ^ In 19 States, one of the boards of control “ 
is the State board of education, in charge also of the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Ninety-three percent of the State institutions of higher education 
are recognized by State certification officers as institutions that edu- 
cate teachers. All State teachers colleges, normal schools, univer- 
sities, land-grant colleges, and 4-year colleges of arts and sciences 
are approved for teacher education and certification purposes. The 
24 institutions not recognized as institutions that prepare teachers 
are either junior colleges, the curricula of which are too short to meet 
3- or 4-year minimum requirements for teacher certification, or else 
they are professional or technical schools that prepare workers for 
vocations other than teaching. These schools are included in the 
figures in columns 3, 8, and 9 of table 2. In columns 4-7, all insti- 
tutions included in the figures as State institutions are approved for 
the education of teachers. 

»-The exact classification of some Statps by types of institutional 
control is difficult and subject*to some misunderstanding because-of 
the wide variety'of types -and subtypes of control that have brlh 
devised in the light of different criteria and discussed in the literature* • 
of higher education.- Special conditions indicated in column*! 0 of 
table 2 exist in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and Florida • 

* that would justify a different classification of some of the institutions 
“or States if different criteria were used in classifying the institutions. 
The .special conditions in these and certain other States are discussed 
in more detail later in connection with State department functions', 
relationships, and means of service. 

That wide variations^ exist in the extent of the services rendered 
to higher-education in^ututlons by the several State departments of ’ I 
education may be inferred from the fact that in 2 of the 48 Spates, 
the State board of education in charge of the public elementary and 
secondary schools governs all of the State institutions; in 17 States it I 
governs part .of them ; and in the remainder of the States it governs I 
none of them. Of the 343 State-controlled institutions onty 113, or 
33 percent, are governed by the State boards of education. 

Practically the same variations In the extent of State department 
services’ to institutions that educate teachers are to be expected, as - 1 
to higher-education institutions in. general. Of the * 343 , State- 
controlled institutions, 319 prepare teachers. Of the 319, 107, or I 
,34 percent, are governed by State board's of education. Incidentally, I 
these 107 institutions approved for teacher education and governed I 
by State boards of education, constitute only 9 percent of the total I 


1 


Table 2. — Types of boards governing State controlled institutions of higher education and number of Institutions, classified by types, 1939 1 
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of 1,196 institutions of all typos — State, city, and private— that edu- 
cate teachers. Obviously, the State departments of education are 
handicapped at the very beginning of their efforts to improve teacher 
education in colleges and universities, by having little or no adminis- 
trative authority over by far the larger number of such institutions. 

The 113 State institutions of higher education that are governed 
by State boards of education are classified by types as follow's: State 
, teachers colleges and normal schools, 91; State universities, 2; sepa- 
rately organized land-grant colleges, 6, of which 5 are for Negroes 
only; State 4-year colleges of arts and sciences, 6; State junior colleges, 
6; and professional and technical schools, 2. Thus a total of only 22 
higher-education institutions other than State teachers colleges and 
normal schools are governed by State boards of education. Of the 
22, 6 are junior colleges, and few' of the remainder are among the larger 
and more influential State institutions; that is, the State universities, 
and the larger separately organized land-grant institutions. Approx- 
imately three-fourths of the State universities are governed by separate 
local boakU for each institution. 

The powers of the institutional governing boards are usually 
defined by the legislatures, although 17 of the 39 States having State 
boards of education provide for them in their constitutions. Fourteen 
of the constitutions give various details concerning the boards, such 
as the number of ex officio members, and the length of term of office. 
Approximately half of the 48 State constitutions take cognizance of 
higher education either in general or in specific terms. State uni- 
versities are mentioned more often than State teachers colleges and 
normal schools. Six States have provisions relating to the control 
of both types of institutions, and 5 to universities alone. Two States 
restrict the number of normal schools which may be established by 
the legislatures. Constitutional provisions relative to the composi- 
tion of governing boards appear to have few useful purposes. For the 
most part they merely operate to restrict the jurisdiction of the legis- 
latures ^Ter t^e institutions. In general, the constitutions do not 
attempt to define the functions of the boards. This power is left 
•> to the legislatures, to exercise or to delegate as they see fit. 

State Control of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 

The administrative and service relationships of the State depart- 
ments of education to the State teachers colleges and normal schools 
are particularly significant. These institutions prepare well over 
half of the public elementary school teachers; and elementary school 
teachers constitute more than two-thirds of the total public-school 
teaching staff of the Nation. 

One of the most important facts concerning the relationships of 
State departments to the State teachers colleges and normal schools 
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is whether or not the State hoard of education controls these insti- 
tutions. For present purposes. 5 major types of control of State 
teachers colleges and normal schools mav i>e distinguished. First, 
the State board of education in control of the public elementary and 
secondary schools governs all State teachers colleges and normal 
schools, and also all other State institutions of higher education. 
This type of control is found in 2 States, and the hoards govern a 
total of 4 teachers colleges and normal schools. Second, the State 
board of education governs aJJ State teachers colleges and normal 
schools, but does no/ govern all other Statf institutions. This type 
of control is found in 15 States, with a total of 87 teachers colleges 
and normal schools under the State board of education. It is the 
predominant type of control of such institutions. Third, a State 
board not in charge of the public schools governs all other State 
institutions of higher education. This type of control is found in 8 
States, vvith a total of 19 teachers colleges and normal schools. 
Fourth, a State board not in charge of the public schools governs all 
or some of the State teachers normal schools, but not all 

other State institutions (in 2 StateS^Were are 2 of these boards). 
This type is found in 9 States, wliich have a total of 50 teachers 
colleges and normal schools. Fifth, a separate local board governs 
ekch teachers college or normal school. This type is found in 7 
States, with a total of 25 teacher-education institutions. * 

By combining the first and second of the foregoing types, it is found 
that 91 State teachers colleges and normal schools, or about half of 
the total of 185 in 41 ^tates.<Trre gov^pned by the State board of 
education in charge of the pi^jflie schools. These 91 teachers' colleges 
apd normal schools constitute* all but 16 of the total number of State- 
controlled institutions of all types approved for teacher education, 
that are governed by the State board of educati/Di.- 

Administratibn of Institutions by State Departments of Education 

The administration of State teacher-education institutions that are 
under the control of State boards of education governing the public 
schools is nearly always delegated to the State superintendent of 
pyblic instruction, and to his assistants in the State department of 
education. Of the 18 States * 1 which have a State board of education 
governing the public schools and also governing one or more insti- 
tutions that, educate teachers, the State^fuperintendent is executive 
officer of the board in. 16 States, and is the secretary or chairman iD 
the 2 remaining States. In the 18 States, the superintendent not 
otily, enforces ihie policies of the boards in respect to institutional 

management and supervision, but also in respect to most State 

1 1 . 

1 The State Junior colleges of Utah are controlled by the State board of education, but are not approved 
or teacher education. * 0 
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teacher service and welfare provisions. This constitutes a very 
favorable administrative setting for the development of an effective 
coordinated teacher personnel program. 

In some States the statutes accord the chief State school officer 
and the State department of education certain independent powers 
over teacher-education institutions, more or less irrespective of the 
powers of the governing boards of such institutions.. In Massachu- 
setts, the State board of education is largely an advisory board. The 
commissioner of education has supervision of all educational work in 
the institutions. He is specifically empowered to perform a number 
of duties, such as to collect statistics from the institutions, receive 
applications for positions, and make us<* of teachers college buildings^ 
and grounds. The department of education has general management 
of the State teachers colleges, and may direct the expenditure of 
money appropriated for their maintenance. 

In Michigan, the superintendent of public instruction has the power 
to supervise general instruction in all State educational institutions, 
including among others the State university and the land-grant 
* college. He has many specific duties prescribed, such as to visit the 
institutions and meet with the governing boards; to direct the super- 
y vision of county normal training classes, and provide rules for their 
management and control; and to report to tlie > Governor concerning 
higher-education institutions. 

In California, the State superintendent of public instruction is not 
only the executive officer of the State board of education, but is also v 
ex officio a director of education. This officer not only enforces the pj! 
rules and regulations^made by the board but also is by law empowered 
to administer the institutions, control and expend all State-college 

money, determine fees to be charged students, appoint employees of 

the State colleges with the approval of the board, and fix the duties 
and salaried of such employees; establish model and training schbols; 
and perform a number of other important duties. / 

In New York, the commissioner of 'education has general super- 
vision over the State normal schools and teachers colleges, in addition 
to many other important duties relative to higher educatioh. Numer- 
ous specific duties are legally assigned "to his office; for exaihple, he 
is authorized and directed to establish and provide for the mainte- 
nance and conduct of courses of study not only in the State normal 
schools, but also in other institutions that educate teachers; and with V 
the approval of the board of regents, he is charged with- the duty of 
preparing ann'ual estimates and requests for appropriation^ for State 
normal schools and certain other institutions, and of checking upon 
their expenditures of funds. 

In Pennsyl vania, ^he teachers colleges are considered parts, of the 
public-school system. The State superintendent, therefore, has veiy 
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wide powers in respect to their government,' such as to approve the 
facilities for instruction; to* preside as chairman of the board of presi- 
dents; to prescribe and conduct such examinations of students' as he 
deems necessary to fix standards of instruction and of graduation; to 
apprpve the cost of boarding and tuition fixed by the local trustees; 
to approve the bylaws and rules and regulations,made by the trustees; 
and to prescribe all forms and to give all instructions required for 
carrying into full effect the act establishing and regulating the State 
teachers colleges not otherwise set forth in detail in the statutes. 

In New .Jersey, the State teachers colleges are controlled by the 
commissioner of education, subject to the approval of the State board 
of education. In Maine, which has no State board of education, the 
State commissioner of education is a member of the State board of 
normal-school trustees. He functions as the executive officer of this 
board and has extensive powers over tin* normal schools.. 

The State superintendent himself rarely has much time to devote 
to the details of institutional supervision, or to routine State depart- 
ment teacher-personnel activities. Such activities are delegated in 
about one-third of the States to a State dim- tor of teacher education 
and certification. This officer devotes most of his time to the pre- 
service education of teachers. His~oflice has been established ip 
17 States under various titles. He usually heads a division, bureau, 
or equivalent Unit of the State department of education. His office 
is foiled most frequently in States that have a relatively large number 
of institutions Jhat educate teachers, and that have fairly large and 
b professionalized State departments of .education with distinctly 
differentiated functions. Personnel data concerning this officer, and 
concerning the State superintendent or commissioner of education, 
are presented in more detail in chapter 111 of this study. 

The State director of teacher education performs both administra- 
tive and professional functions. He is variously, from time to time, a 
director, supervisor, and consultant. In most States, his activities 
are more nearly those 1 of a consultant or coordinator than thosivSf an 
administrator. Hence, his effectiveness professionally depends to a 
considerable extent upon the confidence the institutions of higher 
education have in his professional ability, and upon his powers as an 
educational leader. 

All State directors of teacher education and certification are re- 
sponsible for tne 4 improvement of the preservice teacher-education 
program, includmg curriculum revisioi^and other aspects of teacher ' 
preparation in institutions of higher, education. Under the chief 
Sta^r school officer, the director has more or less administrative 
power in nine States. In such States; some of the institutions are con- ■*- ■ 
trolled by the State board of education. In all but a few States, 

.the director of teacher education is respqnsible for teacher certifi- 
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cation. . He is concerned in several States with the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers, through extension work, teachers’ Institutes, and 
reading-circle woVk. Occasionally he also is responsible for State 
teacher placement, college accrediting, and related functions. "As is 
the case with other State department officers, he is sometimes called 
upon to perform duties not directly related to his primary field of 
interest. 

In States having no State director of teacher education and certi- 
fication, a deputy or assistant superintendent often performs some of 
the duties of such an officer. In addition, most of the administrative 
and professional staff members of all State departments are directly 
or indirectly interested in at least some aspect of the preservice 
education of teachers. Among the staff members Pot directly in charge 
of preservice teacher education, the public-school supervisory and 
inspectorial staffs have the closest and most significant professional 
relationships with the institutions. The chief fuftstjon of these 
officers is to improve the public schools; and the most effective way to 
improve the schools is to improve the qualifications not only of the 
teachers in service but also of those in preparation for future service. 
The State department staff members have a variety of titles, such as 
school inspectors; field, agents ; school supervisors of elementary- and 
high-school levels of \nstruction ; and supervisors of various subjects 
or fields of instruction, su£h as agriculture or rural education. Usually 
such officers serve the entire State in their special field; but in a num- 
ber of States, illustrated by Nevada and Texas, regional officers have 
responsibility in their respective local areas for all or most of the 
phases of teacher personnel administration or supervision, and other 
educational matters with which the State is concerned. Such staff 
members are variously known as deputy superintendents, school in- 
spectors, or field agents. ' 

Considered as a group, State department administrative and pro- 
fessional staff members other than those officially engaged in the 
supervision or oversight of preservice teacher education, spend rela- 
tively little time in the higher-education institutions. Although 
probably this may be an unfortunate situation at times, it is a natural 
one, inasmuch as the chief work of the supervisors is with teachers 
already in service. Some supervisors utilize the institutions as office 
centers for their supervisory or inspectorial work in the field. The 
institutions sometimes also are made to serve as centers at which 
supervisory and other conferences may be held with teachers. 

Not infrequently, State department staff members are employed 
during the summer sessions as faculty members of the institutions. 
.Through this means the staff members maintain contacts with pro- 
spective teachers, teachers in service, and college faculty members. 

In addition to the State department of education, which functions 
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as the central State administrative and advisory agency of the State 
board, the presidents of the institutions function as the local executive 
institutional officers of the board. As such, they perform numerous 
functions jointly or ip cooperation with the State departments of 
education (ch. IV). For example, the president ^hot infrequently 
recommends changes in board policies affecting his institution, as 
well as ways and .means for putting such policies into effect. His 
recommendations -usually constitute the basis of action by the board 
with respect to internal institutional organization; staff and student 
personnel administration; curriculum determination; financial and 
business management; and similar functions. 2 

Relationships of State Departments With State Institutions Not 
Under the Control of the State Board of Education 

In the 30 States in which the State board of education does not 
govern any of the State institutions that educate teachers, the main- 
tenance of effective relationships between the Statp departments of 
education and these institutions constitutes a major problem. It is 
also a problem in most of the States in which the board govertis only 
a part of the institutions. Only to the extent that means can be 
found to. establish effective working contacts and relationships be- 
tween the State department of education and the institutions governed 
independently of it, can the department be of assistance to them, or 
assure for the public schools the kind of teachers desired by the State. 
Specific methods of rendering services are described in chapter V 
of thi$ study. 

About two-thirds of the State boards and departments of education 
that control one or more teacher-education institutions report that 
they coordinate with varying degrees of success the policies and pro- 
grams of the institutions under their control, and of the other teacher- 
education institutions of the State. State boards and departments 
not in control of any teacher-education institutions often attempt to 
coordinate the policies and programs of the institutions, but they do 
not report the same degree of success attained by boards that control 
at least some institutions. 

Various means have been devised to bridge the administrative gap 
between the State departments and the institutions not under the 
control of the State board of education. One of the most effective 
means is an indirect one; namely, the. prescription of certain curricula 
and courses as prerequisites for the certification of graduates of the 
J 4 

1 A description of the duties of the presidents is not within the purview of this report. For lists of such 
duties, $ee McGinnis, Howard The State teachers college president. Pp. 32-33. 

ftutledge, Samuel A. The development of guiding principles for the administration of teachers colleges 
and normal schools. Pp. (Complete citations to these references and those which follow are given 

on pp. 118 - 12 .) 
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institutions. Certification of teachers, and also institutional accred- 
itation, are described in chapter IV of this study, pages 82 and 93 
, In order to assist State boards of education to coordinate the activi- 
ties of State institutions they do Pot govern, or govern only in part, 
the boards are occasionally accorded by statute certain limited super- 
visory or administrative powers over the institutions. In Texas, the 
' Stat0 1)081x1 of education is empowered to consider tbe financial needs 
of State institutions of higher education and to make recommendations 
concerning them; to study and make reports concerning the work of 
the institutions; to recommend changes in their courses of study 
with special 'reference to the elimination of duplication of work’; 
and to make formal recommendations concerning all proposals for the 
establishment of new educational institutions. The institutions are 
required to supply any information desired by the State board of 
education or by the State superintendent of public instruction 
However, the laws provide also that the powers of the existing insti- 
tutional governing boards shall not be lessened by reason of the fore- 
going powers accorded to the State board of education. In effect, 
therefore, the State board functions somewhat as an advisory board 
for the State institutions of higher education. 

In Florida, the State board of education legally has the general 
supeiyisjon of all higher-education institutions of the State as well 
as of schools of lower grade. The board is wholly ex officio, however 
and its functions with respect to the colleges consist largely of approv- 
ing the actions of the board of control, which is entrusted with the 

actual government of the institutions. 

, The State board of regents in New Jersey has general oversight over 
higher education and coordinating relationships with certain insti- 
tutions not under its control. The board of regents of the University 
of the State of New York not only governs numerous teachers colleges 
and normal schools but also charters privately controlled institutions 
and performs other important supervisory and coordinating activities 
as well. The Indiana State Board of Education elects five of the 
eight members of the board of trustees of the State university It 
also exercises a rather unusual amount of indirect control over insti- 
tutions through its powers of certification and accreditation. Higher- 
education institutions by virtue of Stole law are occasionally repre- 
sented m the membership of the State boards of education as in 
Arizona, Kansas, New Hampshire, Washington, and Wyoming 
In the membership of the Kansas State Board of Education, for 
example, there ii one member from each of three groups of institutions 
including the State university or St*te college, the State teachers 
colleges, and the privately controlled institutions. 

Among further means attempted to secure coordination of the 
work of the State departments and of the institutions that educate 
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teachers is the provision fqr ex officio membership of the State super- 
intendent on the governing boards of such institution?. Through this* 
provision direct contacts and workine relationship nf 
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In Washington the State board of education has authority to approve 
entrance requirements and prescribe courses for the departments of 
education in all the State institutions and to take measures to prevent 
undesirable duplication of offerings ip those institutions. ^ deputy 
• superintendent visits all the institutions periodically and reports 
informally to the State board. 

Various central State committees forwanycoordination of the work 
of governing boards, the State department, and the public schools. ' 
In 1938 one-fourth of th^ States had permanent State committees, 
and one-eighth of them had temporary State committees on teacher 
education, on teacher certification, or on both activities.* These 
committees are variously constituted; some’are composed of members 
of the State boards of education -while others are representative of 
various educational groups, and are advisory in nature. 

Special coordinating councils, boards, and similar agencies have 
been set up by statute in some of the. States not having completely 
unified systems of institutional control. These coordinating agencies, 
which have definite legal powers, are here distinguished from a va- 
nety of curriculum committees, professional associations and organi- 
zations, and the like, which are established on a voluntary basis, and 
are later described in connection with the professional functions which 
they perform. The legally constituted coordinating agencies are 
usually found in States tha.t have several independent institutional 
governing boards, although a, few function also as auxiliary regulatory 
agencies in States where a considerable degree of centralized control 
exists. The success of these councils, boards,’ and other superimposed 
agencies depends upon a number of factors, including the scope of their 
legal powers; the representativeness of their membership; the size 
and effectiveness of their staffs; and, perhaps most important, their 
success in commanding the good will and cooperation of the institu- 
tions and their constituencies. 

In most of the States, the presidents of the State teachers colleges 
confer from time to time, with or without legal authorization or 
mandate. Pennsylvania affords a good example of effective cooper- 
ative work that is legally initiated, and in which presidents of insti- 
tutions participate. In that State? the board of presidents of State 
teachers colleges is legally constituted to formulate the educational 
policies of the institutions. The State superintendent of public 
instruction is the presiding officer of the board, 'which meets every 
other month. During the last few years, committees have been 
appointed to study and report on entrance requirements; student 
marking systems; interinstitutional relationships; student fees; the 
institutional calendar; legislation; publications: and a salary qualifi- 
cation sche dule. When curriculum and other changes are adopted 

> Emens.John R. A study of Bute administration of te«cber peraonnal. Pp. 7fr.7n, 
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by the board and approved by the State superintendent, the action 
taken is bmdmg on each of the State teachers colleges. 4 

In Kentucky, the council on public higher education .has been 
created by law. It is composed of 16 members, including the presi- 
dents of the State university and the four State teachere colleges 
the superintendent of public instruction who is ex officio chairman’ 
and additional representatives from the five State institutional boards 
of trustees or regents and the State board of education. This council 
has legal power to coordinate the work and to determine the curric- 
ula, admission requirements, and fees of the five institutions, to 
recommend budgets, and to require and publish reports. The regu- 
lations of the council are important and effective. 5 

In Washington, a unique situation exists. Although each insti- 
tution has its Own governing board, the State board of education 
itself consists of the presidents of the Uhiversitv of Washington of the 
State (agricultural) college, of the three state colleges of education 
the State superintendent of public instruction, and three other edu- 
cators appointed by the Governor. The State board of education, 
among other powers, has authority to prescribe entrance require- 
ments and courses for the departments of education in all State 

Destitutions, and to take measures to prevent undesirable duplication 
of curricula. 

Supplementary curriculum boards to work with, but not to replace 
separate boards of control,' have been tried out in a few States. 
Usually their legal powers were strictly limited, their staffs inade- 
quate, and their success small in restraining duplication of curricula 
by the powerful State institutions. Washington once had a joint 
board of higher curricula for coordinating the offerings of the State 
institutions. Eventually this, board was abolished and its duties 
transferred to the State board of education. _ Oregon had a similar 
board, the dutiqs of which were transferred to the present State 
board of higher education. Alabama has an advisory State council 
of education, the purpose of which is to coordinate the resources 
and efforts of the three institutions that are still governed by separate 
boards. The teachers colleges are governed and their curricula 
determined by the State board of education. 

That close professional relationships should prevail at all times 
between all State institutions of higher education and the State board 
or department of education regardless of the type of control of the 
institutions, may be taken for granted. If for no other reason, the 
State institutions of higher education are parts of the educational 
system of t he State; and the department of education is presumably 

riu«Uo n ° W< Pp ^ 55 “ d ° tb< ”' lMtUu “ on * 01 >•““<■« •» to a State program of teacbar 

• Kentucky department of education. Educational leadership ln Kentucky. Pp. 61-42. 
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interested in their effectiveness of wo£k and their welfare, even if it 
does not administer them. More important from the viewpoint of 
teacher t education is the fact that the State department of education 
is vitally interested in the provision of an adequate supply of properly 
qualified teachers for the public schools. This means that the 
department should make known the quantitative and qualitative 
needs of the State elementary and secondary schools to all institu- 
. tions that educate teachere, and see that these needs are met. 

Relationships With Federal Agencies ' 

The most significant of the purely voluntary relationships of the 
State teacher-education agencies with the Federal Government are 
involved in the professional services of tjie U! S. Office of Education. 
Such services cover a wide range, including research; the collection, 
compilation, and publication of teacher-education statistics and other 
data; national, State, and local surveys and special studies; con- 
sultative and advisory services; initiation of conferences; and the 
like. Three specialists in the U. S. Office of Education devote full 
time to teacher education. Other Office professional workers occa- 
sionally publish studies or render other services in teacher-education 
fields related to their specialties. v 

The biennial statistics of higher education, including statiSlics 
on teacher education, are the most complete of their kind in the 
country. Because of the lack of available data in the State depart- 
ment offices concerning the institutions that prepare teachers, such 
statistics are collected by the Office directly from the institutions 
through inquiry forms and field work. This service affords the State 
departments valuable comparative data: The Educational Directory, 
published annually, lists teachers colleges, normal schools, and schools 
or colleges of education,' and gives the names of the chief officers. 
The Directory and other publications also contain information con- 
cerning the types of institutions and their accreditation status; and 
lists names and titles of State department and other public-schooi 
officers. 

The report of the 3-year National Survey oj the Education of Teachere 
in six volumes was made possible by a special congressional appro- 
priation of $180,000. Sections of national, State, and city survey 
reports made by the Office deal with teacher education. From time 
to time bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, and articles on teacher educa- 
tion are published. Within the limits of available funds, coosultatory 
and advisory services are provided State or local teacher-education 
agencies and officials upon request. * 

The education of teacherp of vocational subjects, including agri- 
culture, trade and industry, home economics, and distributive occu- 
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pations is treated in a separate U. S. Offic f of Education bulletin.* 
t Oi y a few salient facts that explain the administrative and supervisory 
relationships of this activity to State supervision of teacher duration 
m general, will therefore be given place in this chapter. 

Federal appropriations for the preparation of teachers of voca- 
tional subjects are made or authorized in* the Smith-Hughes. George- 
Deen, and other congressional acts. These acts provide for a plan 
of cooperation between the Federal Government, the State, and the 
land-grant and other higher institutions that prepare such teachers 
• Mate boards for vocational education have been- established in 
every Mate to further the purposes- of the vocational acts. In 35 
States, these boards are identical in membership with the State 
-boards of. education in charge of the elementary and secondary 
schp°!f ’ and thov are almost identical in an additional State. In 
such States, problems of coordination are obviously simplified. In 
the 12 remaining States, there are separate boards for vocational 
education ,n nearly all of which the chief State school officer holds 
membership. In 44 States, the chief State school officer is the execu- 
tive officer of the board for vocational education, which further 
assists in coordination. 

Most of the boards appoint a State director of vocational education 
to perform die detailed administrative functions for which the boajfls 
are ultimately responsible. Supervisors, assistant supervisors, and 
itinerant teacher trainers variously among States, assist the director 
' in supervisory and related activities. 

The functions and duties of the State boards for vocational educa- 
tion that affect the institutions arise chiefly in connection with the 
discharge of the boards’ responsibilities for planning, supervising, 
cf directing all aspects of vocational education, including vocational 
teacher education. The State boards for vocational education as 
such, rarely govern higher institutions. They designate specific insti- 
tutions for the preparation of the types of teachers desired irt each 
subject, and then supervise such preparation. They are responsible 
for the important task of preparing State plans; for determining 
certain qualifications of prospective vocational teachers; and for the 
improvement of the qualifications of the staff members they' employ. 

iroct Federal relationships with the programs are maintained through 
the boards, and not through the institutions. . , 

Standards governing the education of teachers of Tocational subjects 

Rt ^ U f/ u f °i“ lJa ^ ^ugh cooperative action of the professional 
the Federal Government, the State boards, and the prepara- 
toiy ^titu tions. Policies are formulated cooperatively by the States 

By hI^B* o ,d fl U of WTk * pr ® p * r V ton of u * ch * rs of vocational education. 
BuIhUnNo. 218.) U. B. Oovenuaant Matin* Office. 1M1. (Vocational Division. 
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and the Federal Government. Many National, regional, anfl State 
conferences as well as institutional visitation hv State oflicrrs for- 
ward the numerous cooperative activities undertaken in the prepara- 
tion of teachers / 

Relationships With General State Governmental Agencies 

Every major aspect of the administration of the preservice, educa- 
tion of teachers by State departments of education is related to the 
administration' and work of the agencies of genend State government. 
Relationships with the legislature and the courts obviously are 
important Relationships of the institutions with the executive 
departments of the State government other than the State department 
of education are sometimes such that the policies and administration 
of the institutions are seriously alfected. The problems involved 
are discussed in considerable detail in other bulletins of the l’. S. 
Office of Education. 7 and arx*'' discussed briefly in a few of the mono- 
graphs of the Studies of State I)t }xirtm< nt series of Office publications. 
Involved are relationships with the electorate; the legislature; the 
judiciary; the State executive departments and officers including the 
Governor, budget officer, auditor, treasurer and comptroller, attorney 
general, and others; independent State boards and commissions; 
Statg, or voluntary accrediting agencies and other agencies and instru- 
mentalities. Only illustrative types of relationships with three of the 
most important agents or agencies that directly affect State depart- 
ment and instituti<|nal functioning are outlined jn this place. Others 
will bementioned in connection with the State department functions 
which tnev affect. 

The electorate selects or is the' ultimate instrumentality that 
authorizes the selection of all State governmental officers. It estab- 
lishes the general pattern of State government set forth in the con- 
stitution. Through its representatives, it determines the total 
amount of tax money to be paid for institutional and public school 
support. It exercises the final determining force that makes possible 
the establishment and continuance of institutional boards and of 
State-supported institutions. Everywhere the influence of public 
opinion directly or indirectly determines the nature and quality of the 
members of the public-school teaching staff, and of the institutions 
that prepare them- Public opinion, i. e., the opinion of voters, 
has often served to restrict ambitious institutional plans for the expend- 
iture of publii funds. On the other hand, many State institutions 
owe their existence to the direct interposition of the electorate or of 
some part of it, when general State agencies immediately in control 
would have abolished or crippled them. Although the faith of educa- 


r McNaely, John H. Higher educational institutional in the scheme of State government 
A u t h or it y of State executive agencies over higher education. 
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tiona) loaders in the judgment of tin* electorate may falter mom«-n- 
tardy in turns of economic depression and great public cxeitemerft in 
tin* long run their faith remains unshaken. For one thing it can 
never he forgotten tltaj the State institutions are established solely 
to give the , ample as a whole tin' educational service for which they 
pay Sound educational leadership*^ inclined to attribute violations 
of educational principles m the organization ami administration of the 
institutions to faults in the machinery of government, rather than to 
the judgment of the people as a whole 

The legislatures are the most important of the general State agencies 
that control the destinies of the institutions.. Within certain definite 
limits the legislatures create or abolish institutions, and proscribe 
their functions They create, change, or abolish institutional Imards 
of control, and establish additional State agencies with delegated 
authority to manage or servo the institutions m a variety of wavs. 
In the Lppropriation of funds, the legislatures have the powers of 
hfe oT death ower the institution. However, the legislatures do not 
have unrestricted powers^ They must observe constitutional and 
judicial restrictions and mandates, which sometimes serve to protect 
the, institutions fipm adverse legislative action. The legislature is a 
lav body which meets infrequently, and it is not. a laxly of educational 
administrators or experts. Hence it is not iff an advantageous position 
to direct Stafe educational administrative functions, nor regularly to 
interfere with detailed administrative procedures. Broad powers and 
duties are, therefore, delegated to boards of control and the' heads of 
* institutions. Fftially. the legislature is highly sensitive to public 
opinion, and must meet the mandates of the electorate. Tlie institu- 
tions are in a strategic' position to maintain cordial and effective' 
relationships with the general population which they serve. If they 
have established such relationships with the, electorate, they have 

gone a long way toward the establishment of similar relationships with 
the legislature. / 

The power of the Governor of a State over the teacher-education 
institutions under certain conditions is quite extensive. As the chief 
State executive officer, he has large powers in respect to the adminis- 
tration of State and institutional finances, and such powere tend to 
increase. He also has considerable influence on legislation 
Particularly important are the powers of the Governor with respect* 
to State policy making and administrative personnel. Officers of the 
generahState government who have jurisdiction over the institutions 
or important relationships with them, often owe their appointment 
and tenure to the Governor. Of the 39 States having State boards, 
of education in charge of the general school systems, 26 authorize 
the Governor to appoint aU or a majority of the member#)! the board. 
In*34 States, Governor has the power to remove members of one 
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o* more college or university governing boards, for cause or without . 
cause, although he infrequently exercises such power. In 8 States, 
he appoints the chief State school officer. He is an ex officio member 
of H 14 State boards of education. In numerous additional ways the 
chief executive officer of the State government is an important factor 
to be reckoned with in the establishment and execution of policies 
relative to teacher-education institutions. / 

Relationships With Public-School and College Associations 

State department officers are interested for several reasons in main- 
taining effective professional relationships -with State education asso- 
ciations and other teachers' organizations. The membership of the 
State education associations includes more than 600,000 teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators in 48 States. On aq average, 85 
percent of the public-school teachers of a State are members. Typical 
purposes, of such associations, as stated in their constitutions, are * 
similar in several respects to those of the State departments of educa- 
tion; for example, the promotion of the interests of education, the 
protection of the interests of school children, and the encouragement 
of the professional development of teachers^ Nearly half of the asso- 
ciations are giving attention to teachers’ salaries, tenure^and retire- 
ment laws and provisions; and many^are providing for thfe study of 
the professionalization of teaching. . 

Usually representatives of institutions that educate teachers meet 
in conjunction with the general State teachers association meetings. 

In most States, th§ members of the teacher-education and certification 
divisions of the State departments participate actively in the meetings 
of these associations and not infrequently hold office in them. 

In general, the contacts of the State education associations and the, 
State departments of education are mutually helpful. The associa- 
tions occasionally aid in the gathering of materials for research, study, 
and report by the State office. Some associations have appropriated 
funds for the conduct of programs sponsored by the State departments. 
The association meetings afford good opportunities for occasional 
individual and group contacts of college, public-school and State 
department staff members; provide means for the dissemination of 
information concerning State policies and regulations; and occasion- 
ally afford State officers opportunities to promote intensive programs 
of investigation in cooperation with educational workers in the field. 
Limitations to the possibilities of State department and association L/ 
cooperation include infrequent meetings of the association, lack of ; - 
sustained programs of activities, and limited funds. # „ 

In some States, there appears to be a need for the State department 
of education to consolidate or coordinate professional efforts' of the 
same kind that are conducted simultaneously by different , groups of 
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teachere and college staff members scattered over the State. /With 
better xooraination, considerable economy of effort and more rapid 
advancement of professional programs affecting teachers would result. 

In a number of States, illustrated by Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Texas, the 
universities and colleges have organized college associations, commit- 
tees, conferences, councils, or unions. In most States, the presidents 
of State teachers colleges, who have many similar problems, meet from 
time to time to discuss matters of common interest. The meetings 
of college associations and other organizations, and those of the teach- 
ers college presidents, constitute one of the chief means available 
to the institutions for maintaining contacts with each other, and for 
initiating and carrying forward such activities as they deem necessary 
for their welfare. One of the most important activities undertaken 
by the college organizations is the accrediting of institutions, described 
ih chapter IV of this study. In most States in which organized 
institutional meetings are held State department officers attend and 
often actively participate in the proceedings as officers or committee 
members. In the past, State department officers have initiated the 
organization of some of t^e associations, in order to forward State 
department programs affecting the higher education institutions of 
the State. 

P 

I 

County, City, Local District, and Privately Controlled 

• Institutions . 

County Normal Schools and Teacher-Training High Schools 

There are still 6States in which teacher-training high schools are 
operated, and 2 StatPs-inadd ition in which county normal schools are 
maintained. The States nhving teacher-training high schools, and the 
number of schools in the latest year (1938 or 1 939) for which figures are 
available were: Iowa, 171; Kansas, 61; hfihhesota, 33; Missouri, 16; 
Nebraska, 187, of which 6 were private or church schools; and Wyo- 
ming, 4. The States having Jcounty normal schools were Michigan, 
with 23 schools; and Wisconsin, with 2&r In all, there tfere 472 
teacher-training high schools and 51 county normal schools, a total of 
523 schools in the 8 States. , These schools in 1937-38 enrolled more 
than 9,000 students in teacher-training courses of study, and they 
turned into the teaching market more than 4,000 newly certificated 
teachers. 

In Wisconsin, the county normal schools offer 2 years of post- 
secondary school work. In Michigan, Minnesota, and Wyom ing , 
courses of study that usually include a year of post-secondary work 
Are offered. In the 4 remaining States having teacher-training high* 
schools, the preparatory curricula end with the fourth year of high 
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• school. More than three-fourths of the graduates of all teacher- 
training -high schools or county normal schools are certificated to 
teach upon the basis of a year or two of normal training that is almost 
entirely of high-school grade* 

The total amounts of State aid given in 1937-38, to teacher-training 
high schools and county normal schools varied from nothing in Kansas 
to $225,000 in Wisconsin. Amounts of State funds granted to indi- 
vidual schools also varied widely. For example, each of the schools 
in Nebraska received $253.15, and each of those in Michigan, $1,739. 13. 
State funds are supplemented ip varying amounts by county and local 
district school boards. 

There has been a steady decline in the number of States in which 
teachers are certificated upon the basis of work of high-school or sub- 
collegiate grade, in 1922-23, half the States in the Union reported 
the operation of teacher-training high schools or county normal 
schools. As requirements for teacher certification and employment 
were raised, two movements affecting these schools developed. The 
first of these was the refusal by certification authorities to recognize 
the professional training such schools offered. Instead, they increas- 
ingly demanded work in institutions of collegiate grade. Partially as 
a consequence, the number of States having subcollegiate teacher- 
training schools was reduced from 24 in 1922-23, to 12 in 1931-32, 
and to 8 in 1939. The total number of these schools dropped from 
1,743 in 1922-23, to 1,146 in 1928-29, and to 523 in 1938-39. The 
second movement was the addition of a year or more of post-graduate 
work to the 4-year high-school course; but only 4 States still operate 
schools in which curricula were lengthened in this manner. 

The decline of the teacher-training high schools in States still having 
considerable numbers of them is illustrated by Nebraska. In 1924-25, 
there were 254 normal-training high schools in that State, with an 
enrollment of 7,049. In 1937-38, there were 187, including 6 private 
and church secondary schools, with an enrollment of 2,791 in the junior 
and senior years. The number of teachers certificates issued to grad- 
uates upon examination in 1937-38 was 1,071. As a partial explana- 
tion of the decrease in number and enrollments, it may be noted that 
during the period the number of rural teachers in small schools de- 
creased considerably; the length of service of individual teachers in- 
creased somewhat; and the teachers, colleges supplied an increasing 
number of rural teachers. 

W salaries for rural schoolteachers account in considerable part 
for the persistence of teacher preparation of high-school grade. In 
1934-35, the median salary of rural-school white teachers in all States 
was $730. In 5 States having teacher-training high schools (Wyo- 
ming with only 4 schools in 1935 is Excluded) the average salary of white 
teachers in rural schobls was only $494. The average salaries in 1- 
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and 2-teacher rural schools were smaller still. All of these 5 States 
are among the lowest fifth of the 48 States, when ranked on the basis 
of average salaries paid rural-school teachers in white schools. 

In size, offerings, and most other significant respects the typical 
teacher-training high or county normal school will.not bear comparison 
with a typical State teachers college or normal school. The typical 
training department graduates an average of only 8 or 9 certificated 
teachers annually. Except in the case of some county normal schools 
the training courses are usually conducted in local high schools. The 
curricula consist of high-school courses, review courses in subjects later 
tp be taught in the rural schools, and a few professional courses of an 
othere 1 ^ 17 natUrC mclUdln £ observation and student teaching, among 

In the past, the supervision of teacher-training schools of sub- 
, collegiate grade was an important function of the departments of 
education in many States. A number of State supervisors spent their 
enure time in such schools, and some excellent programs for the im- 
provement of rural schools, resulted. Most of the States still having 
these schools endeavor' to provide as much State department super- 
vision as possible for them. Instructional aids, including detailed 
courses of study and syllabi, are developed cooperatively from time 
to time. Particular attention is given by the State departments to 
the qualifications of the teachers appointed in the teacher-training 
schools, although the salaries paid are low. 

Missouri affords an illustration of the nature of the control exercised 
over teacher-training high schools by the State department of educa- 
tion. The State superintendent of public schools is legally authorized 
to designate approved first-class high schools that will offer teacher- 
training courses; to appoint an inspector of teacher training, to be paid 
from State funds; to prescribe admission requirements to teacher- 
training classes; and to prescribe courses of instruction, and rules and 
regulations governing instruction and graduation requirements He 
is also empowered to make the rules for the examinations for gradua- 
tion, and to issue a certificate of graduation, which constitutes a valid 
certificate to teach. 

Although many of the instructors in the small teacher-training high 
schools are rendering faithful service in their efforts to meet specific 
rural-school needs, these small teacher-training units appear destined 
isappear. In the past when the educational qualifications of 
teachers were much torn- on the average than at present, such schools 
constituted a very unpoHqnt source of supply of rund teachers, and 
contributed their due part tXruml-school advancement in the se'veral 
" ate P* More than half the Wtes, however, now Vequire 2, 3,'or 4 
years of college preparation as a minimum for both rural and city 
elementary-school teachers, and the number of such States.is rhpidly 
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increasing. Consequently, the operation of teacher-training high 
schools is becoming more and more out of place in American educa- 
tion. The continued use of State funds for their perpetuation is 
disapproved by practically all educational authorities, except as a 
strictly temporary expedient in the upbuilding of substandard rural 
schools. 

City and District Institutions 

The 14 city- or district-controlled teachers colleges and normal 
schools, 13 municipal universities and 4-year colleges and 73 city 
or district junior colleges approved for teacher education either have 
their own local boards of control, or else they are governed by the 
public-school boards in charge of local public schools. They have 
relatively few significant administrative relationships with the State 
departments of education. When administratively affiliated with .fhe 
local public schools, such institutions are involved to some extent in 
plans for the administration of State aid to the local school systems. 
They are also subject to State laws which accord the State depart- 
ments specific duties with respect to the public schools of which the 
institutions are a part. For example, in Missouri, where there are 
three city teachers colleges, the State superintendent of public schools 
is authorized to inspect and approve city teacher-training schools 
wherever the city school districts in which they are located receive 
State aid. ' 

In several States, the State department of education has been dele- 
gated legal authority to pass upon or advise concerning the establish- 
ment of county, city, and district junior colleges. Representative 
States in which junior colleges are subject to such authority and in 
which' these institutions are also approved for teacher education are 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas. In the last-mentioned 
State, for example, th<? State board of education and the State super- - 
intendent of public instruction make recommendations concerning, 
or approve the establishment of, junior colleges:' 

Privately Controlled Institutions 

Although privately controlled institutions that educate teachers 
outnumber nearly 2 to 1 the publicly controlled State and local dis- 
trict institutions, they are administered independently of the State * 
boards of education. State boards or departments of .education have 
certain powers to grant or approve charters of incorporation of newly 
organized institutions of higher education in about ime-fifth of the / 
States; and to exercise continuing regulatory supervision of-privately 
controlled institutions to insure their compliance witbsthe terms 6f 
their original charters in one-third of the States. The State boards 
of education and the State departments of* education also have certain 
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• powers, to enforce legal provisions regulating in one way or another 
the degree- or diploma-granting privileges of such institutions in 
about one-third of the States.* Less than on^twelfth of the States 
4 , aV f enact ^ statutes prohibiting the use of the name “college” or 
university without the approval of an appropriate State ^ency, 
such as the State department of education. ' ^ 

_ Ohio requirements illustrate those of other States which regulate 
th ed ogre e-grant mg privilege. By hgislative action, no institution 
seeking permission to offer instruction in the arts and sciences leading 
to degrees may be mcorporated for this purpose until it has received 
from the State director of education a certificate of authorization. 
This certificate will not be issued unless the institution meets certain 
standards governing housing, endowment, faculty, library, labora- 
" tones, and other facilities. Standards for endowments of different 
ypes of institutions are high enough to prevent the establishment 
of many weak schools and “diploma mills” from which the public iu 
most States is given no protection. 

Trends in Overhead Control 

Inasmuch as State teachers colleges and normal schools are devoted 
primarily to the education of public-school teachers, it was with 
sound logic that many of them when first established were placed 
under the administrative control of the State boards of education 
Those not so placed were usually established under the control of 

ZCTt m f ,tutlon ^ or under single State boards of' normal 

Som? trustees in charge of all of the nonnal schools of the State. 
Some of the independently governed normal schools or teachers 
enUeges were originally private colleges or academies, with local boards 
that were retained when the State took over the institutions. Political 
considerations sometimes determined the nature of the agencies of 
control that were originally put into operation. Others among- the** . 
ndependently governed teacher-education institutions were estab- 
lished in States at a time when the traditions and the means of 

“ Z ; d T*™ S^^ards ° f educat » 0I1 .*«nd of administra- 
tion by departments of education, were not well established 

t Jr ° Ut8 n andmg t I eDd 19 °0> the overhead control of State 

eachers colleges and nonnal schools has been the displacement of 
separate local boards of trustees by State boards of education, by 

3ft" "t 001 b0 1 f d8 ° f ^ 8tee8 “ of all State normal ■ * 

. J 8 8nd teacbere colleges, or by other centralized State boards in 
charge of two or more institutions of higher education, some of which 
are normal schools and teachers colleges. States in which centraliza- 

JObU H 8uf)ervblofl eMrolsed b r over privately controlled InriltuUon. of high* 
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tion of overhead control of State teachers colleges and normal schools 
have occurred during the 40-year period include among others: Alar 
bama, California, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. Th6re are other States also in which local institutional 
boards of trustees that still persist have been losing power s^aadily 
during the period. In a few of these States, a centralized boa/dis now 
practically the controlling agency. Additional States hav/ had cen- 
tralized control of the teacher-education institutions from the time of 
their establishment. Once established, a system of, centralized control 
of teachers college^ and normal schools is infrequently changed to a 
plan of decentralized control. 

There have been movements similar to the foregoing in the central- 
ization of control of all State institutions. Such movements, however, 
are more marked in the case ^f the teachers colleges and normal 
schools than in the case of other State institutions.^ They are least 
marked in the consolidation of the separate boards of trustees of the 
State universities with other boards that govern higher-education 
institutions. 

Inasmuch as the government of State institutions of higher educa- 
tion is interwoven in the whole fabric of State government, both 
educational and general, certain trends in State government have 
resulted in significant trends in the government of institutions of 
higher education. For pxamile, accompanying the long-time trends, 
in the development of strej^er State departments of education, 
and in the centralization of increased powere in them, have come 
increased State department administrative powers over higher- 
education institutions; much wider prescription of certification re- 
quirements that affect institutional curricula; introduction of State 
department accreditation of institutions; and a greater variety of 
State supervisory activities affecting the institutions. With the 
general movement to centralize more control in the general State 
government and its executive departments has come increased 
assumption of control of- institutional funds by State budget offices, 
-and other kinds of general State control that affect the institutions^ 
Increases in Federal appropriations administered in cooperation with 
States have resulted also in increased mandatory provisions affecting 
institutions that expend such funds. 

t 

Conditions of Operation and Evaluation of State Systems of 

Overhead Control and Coordination 

•* • *. 

The direction of the activities of higher-education institutions 
toward uniformly satisfactory objectives and outcomes in teacher 
preparation constitutes one of the most complex and difficult tas ks 
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undertaken by State departments of education. TeachoVare edu- 
cated in nearly all types of higher-education institutions. The univer- 

thaf' ^n lbera T* iUn ' 0r Col,eg ° S( and ^'"‘cal institutions 

that prepare teachers have many objectives other than teacher 

. education Their governing boards are in control of widely varvine 

numbers of institutions. Scores of boards control onlv one institution 

each, whereas some boards each control a dozen or more institutions 

Changes in institutional objectives and in methods, of control are 

is ™ nr " r,i " d ' * £? z 

tasks of the State departments is to set up goals toward which such 
.Chang*, Should point. To do this, it is nooosssrv to consider tt Zt 

Zl , ™‘° r tv P re of initiations plays in the Stat, pro- 

gram of teacher education. ” 

nnW ^ e , 777 K PriVa ^* V COntro,lcd institutions that educate teacher* 
only 39 teachers colleges and normal schools have the professional 
education ©f teacher* in all its essential elements as their major ob- 
jec ive. n the remainder, the liberal-cultural education of the general 
population and the professional or technical preparation cf workers 
in many fields in addition US professional education, aTe the primarv 
concerns of the institutions. Although this group of institution! 
includes many of the latest and strongest institutional higher 
education in the country, it also includes many junior colleges and 
4-year colleges that are admittedly small and weak 
The professionalization of teaching, although still- incomplete 
has reached a point at which State departments of education need no 
longer tolerate certain conditions and practices that were accepted 
without question a generation ago. The social wastage of human 
effort and the threat to teaching standards caused by the long-continued 
oversupply of young college graduates thrown into the teaching market 
solely by virtue of a 4-year liberal-cultural education, plus a few 
semester hours in professional education, is unfortunate. Neverthe- 
less, this situation is enabling State departments and teacher-education 
institutions to redefine tbfc qualifications of high-school teachers 
and to strengthen the standards governing their preparation In- 
evitaWy however, this involves more State supervision and coordi- 
nation, if not actual administrative control, of the professional 
aspect* of the work of the privately controlled institutions 

* C T \l fcl T 100 ii ; 8titution8 controlled by cities and other 
local districts, the lack of direct State control constitutes a difficult 

problem only m the case of 73 junior colleges. Only a few citv 

theTlZZ bain closed in large numbers m 

the past as their local usefulness came to an end. Seven of them have 

been made into teachers colleges; and these city institutions exercise 
stacter controi over the number and quality of their students than 
do most State institutions. There are only 13 city colleges and uni- 
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versities, and these for the most part are performing satisfactory 
local service. In the case of the junior colleges, both public and pri- 
vate, present trends clearly indicate that their future role will be to 
provide an early part of the general education, but no significant part 
of the strictly professional preparation of teachers. 

To make certain that the people of the State as a whole receive 
the amount and quality of educational service they wish from each 
of the several institutions at the least practicable expense constitutes 
a problem that most States have not yet solved. Although the 319 
State institutions of all types are maintained to provide a great variety 
of services for the entire State, their specific instructional and geo- 
graphical areas of service are usually defined in very general terms 
and sometimes not at all by the State constitutions or the legislatures. 
Each institution and its governing board is left with considerable 
freedom to initiate, delimit, or expand its individual offerings and 
services. Furthermore, the institutions have opportunities unequalled 
by almost any other State agencies to discover and recommend pro- 
visions to meet State educational needs. Their alumni often occupy 
positions of leadership in the State, including membership in the legisla- 
ture. Consequently, there is often expensive duplication of certain 
services among some institutions, and lack of highly desirable services 
in others. For example, every institution in the State may be prepar- 
ing history teachers, and very few institutions preparing properly 
qualified teachers of special subjects. 

. That teacher education is a purely secondary or incidental fuhction 
in most of the 1,19& institutions that prepare teachers leads to some 
problems long since forgotten in the preparation of doctors and lawyers. 
These and numerous other problems would be reduced in nujnber 
if the prevailing conditions of decentralized formulation of policies 
governing the institutions could be remedied. 

Surveys and other studies of the administration of State institutions 
of higher education point out numerous weaknesses in highly decentral- 
ized systems of overhead control. Some weak^sses include: Harmful 
competition for funds and students; lack of balance in the output of 
prospective teachers of different subjects; waste, of public money 
through unnecessary duplication of courses, equipment, and staff by 
State institutions forking in the same area of service; the develop- 
ment of undue diversities in administrative practices and in educa- 
tional standards; lack of united institutional attack on State educa- 
tional problems; poor distribution of institutional services among 
different areas of the State or different groups of The population; 
and loss of public confidence in the administration of the institutions. 

Oh the other hand, it is often argued that completely centralized 
control is not in keeping with democratic principles. If a State 
university is to contribute its best efforts toward the advancement of 
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the welfare of the State, ,t should have a considerable degree of freo- 
dom. Few ready great institutions are subservient units in an over- 
head system of State control; and if they dwnimUe the system, other 
institutions in it often suffer. Advocates of decentralized control 
claim that the institutions best serve the State as a whole by operating 

llXZ y f m OW , n area The in9t,tution9 draw most of theif 
students from surrounding counties and place most of their graduates 

in the same areas; and they wish freedom to expand in accordance 

cooLmuh^ “ SUte ' Wi 1° nPed8 ‘ Opponents of centralized 
control furthermore question the assumption that there is a real 

educational gain through such co-ntrol; and they claim that the moat 
significant reault centralization to date has been merely to reduce 
State expenditures for higher education. 

No single type of overhead control that should be adopted in all 
States is agreed upon by all educational authorities. There are sev 
eral reasons for such disagreement. Conditions are dissimilar among 
States, demonstrable proof of the superiority of one type of onreniza 
tion over another is scanty, State constitutions and laws are hard to 
change, and the institutions object to surrendering their independence 
The best consensus of authorities found in the literature on this 
specific problem, however, shows unmistakable preference for sene 
form of unified control of the public schools and of the teachers 
colleges, if not of other institutions that educate teachere • Street’s 
jury of 81 authorities included State and Federal educational officers 
administrators and professors of education in universities, colleges' 
and teachere colleges, and authorities in political science. The plans 
of organization were severally considered for adoption in a State 
having a fairly typical, divided type of control. The following de- 
scending order of preference was expressed by the juiy ; 69.1 percent of 
the^ury voted either for plan 1 or plan 2, and only 4.8 percent for 

1. Control of the State university and of the State teacher* colleges (includ- 

ing normal schools) by the State board of education (i. e ., the State 
board in charge of the public schools). 

2. Control of the 8tate teachers colleges by the State board of education 

and °°“ tr ^ 1 ° f the 8tate university by a separate board of regents 

<1 l u UDi 0 Verei ^ Md of the teachers colleges by one 
board other than the State board of education. 

4 ‘ ° f l . he 8iate , teachere ool,e K ee »>y * single State teachers college 

boar^and control of the 8tate university by a single board; neither 
of these boards to be the 8tate boa rdseT education. 

b ^, i " deP ! ndent of the State bowd of education, for 
each institution of’ higher education. 

. ,f r ® 8e ° t prec J tice “ rap®* to the five foregoing plana by no means 
follows the order of preference c stressed by educational authoritiee. 

• Stmt, Claud* E.. State control of teacher training In tb* United State*. Pp. 
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Plan 1, highest in order of preference by authorities, is 'least popular 
in practice. Plan 5, least popular among authorities, is found in 10 
States, 2*of which have only 1 institution each. The most popular 
plan in practice is one in which the State board in control of the public 
schools governs some institutions, chiefly teachers colleges and normal 
schools, and separate local boards govern other State institutions, 
such as the State university. In general. State university authorities 
prefer their own governing board. 

The outstanding t^end in overhead organization is a gradual unifi- 
cation of control of independently governed institutions ip one or 
more unified or semiunified State boards. There is a definite and 
a logical trend toward the centralization of control over teachers 
colleges in the State board of education. 

Mopt educational authorities agree that the State teachers colleges 
and normal schools should be controlled by the State boards of educa- 
tion, when such are effectively constituted, chiefly because the sole 
purpose of these institutions is to prepare teachers and officers for 
die public schools. The educational office the State has provided 
to administer the public schools, namely, the State department of 
education, is in a better position than any other'agency in the State 
to determine the number and quality of teachers demanded in cur- > 
iffit State educational policy, and to coordinate all teacher-education 
activities of the State. In nearly all States the department is legally 
authorized to administer teacher-cert ificatfon requirements and to 
approve institutions for certification purposes. Through State 
supervisors, it maintains and advances in-service teacher education. 
The State department is in an unequalled position to interpret State 
educational needs to the institutions. Control by the State board 
of education is the most frequent single method of overhead control 
of State teachers colleges and normal schools. In 17 States one or 
more of the teachers colleges and normal schools are under control 
of this board. Furthermore, the trend is toward this method of 
control, and it may be expected to continue. 

—— Jb^jeply to a question asked State department officers concerning 
th(S chief limitations and difficulties encountered by the State boards 
and departments of education in the performance of their functions 
relating to teacher-education institutions, one of the most frequent 
answers was lack of overhead control of the institutions.' The per- 
formance of most of the major functions that might be expected of 
the State boards or departments of education appear to be condi- 
tioned on every hand by lack of specific authority. Institutions 
rather jealously guard their prerogatives, and administrative authority 
is very helpful, if not absolutely necessary, for the State departments 
in such activities as allocation of curricula among institutions; intro- 
duction of new curricula and courses needed by teachers in the 
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of tho State; approval of thr establishment of inatitutiona and of 
their privileges of grouting degrees and of conducting graduate work- 
limitation of cnrollmcnla to superior students; direction of State and 
institutional activities relating to business management and finance- 
and many other functions. ’ 

Whether or not State institutions in which teacher education is a 
secondary or inetdentai function should be governed bv State boarda 
of education is an issue in some State*. Educational authority 
disagree concerning the matter. Many authorities think that, theo- 
retically at least all State educational institutions and agencies from 
e primary schools to the State university should be under the 
general jurisdiction of this board. The argument that such a task 

Tj!? b " ' lo °. tf™ 1 f ° r onp bo «^ » scarcely tenable; the functions 
of the board are policy-making rather than executive, and single 
ante m numerous Stales have demonstrated that they can handle 
such a task satisfactorily. The characteristics of different grade 
levels or fields of instruction arc not such as to necessitate seplrato 

State boards of control for the school, and colleges u. which they 
are taught, J 

On the other hand, there are some good reasons why centralized 
control of all higher-education institutions by the State board of 
education cannot be expected for a long time to come unless some 
far-reaching changes, in government are made. To begin with, nine 
States do not have such boards. The constitutions of several States 
would have to be changed to consolidate the control of all institutions 
of higher education. In some States, the organization, personnel, 
and Powers of the State boards of education are not such as to com- 
mend them as agencies of control over institutions now governed 
independently to the satisfaction of their officers, patrons, and alumni. 

I he membership of a number of these State boards is wholly or 
largely ex-officio, and the. membership of others can be changed" too 

* by . Ule Go ; ernor Ml boards may be strongly influenced 

by the forces of partisan politics. These conditions, however, are 
remediable. 

- < f!5 0Ugb | ther ? “ * trend toward centralized control of institutions 
of higher education by one or more unified or semiunified boards a 
trend toward control by the State board of education is not alto- 
gether clear except in the case of State teachers colleges and normal 

^°°k‘ L h6 oonaolldafcion o{ control of all State institutions 
of higher education under a single board has been entirely effected, 
stnctly speaking, in only ll States thathaye two or more institution^ 
each. Nevada and Wyoming, with only one institution each, are 
ot oonardered here. With certain reservations necessitated chiefly 
by the existence of oertain oonjoined element* of control in a few 
pnvate institutions, New York and New Jersey can be added to the 
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list. Of the 11 States, only 2, Idaho and Montana, have placed 
control of all State institutions in the hands of the State board of 
education In about three-fourths of the 48 States, either separate 
local boards for each institution in a given State or a combination 
of such boards wijf? single boards, each governing two or more insti- 
tutions, are in oomrol. 

Certain trends, such as the increasing centralization of control in 
State governments, growing need for economies in college admjnis- ' 
(ration, and improved board organization, tend ho advance the move- 
ment toward the control of the colleges by the State board of educa- 
tion. At the present time, however, most of the State departments 
must find means to supplement or to substitute for overhead control 
in their efTorts t£ safrgu&rd the competency of new teach erg. and to 
maintain a proper balance of teacher supply and demand. The 
extent to whieh such means has been found is revealed in the sections 
of this report that describe the coordinating relationships, functions, 
and specific /means of service of the departments. It is sufficient 
here to say that one of the chief means available to the departments 
for influencing^the actions of administratively independent colleges 
is the promotion of voluntary cooperative relationships with them. 
Through participating in prof essionaf organizations of college adminis- 
trators and faculty members of the institutions, Stale-wide programs 
of study and investigation, informal conferences, and like activities, 
State department staff members can contribute in a helpful, demo- 
cratic manner to the professional growth of the institutions involved. 
Even when least effective, such activities check the tendency for the 
institutions to operate in comparative isolation. When most effec- 
tive, these activities may lead to such gains as State-wide revision - 
of teacher education curricula, and the adoption of policies and prao- 
tioes of considerable significance in the development of an effective 
State-wide program of teacher education. 

In States where functions relative to the education of teachers 
are widely dispersed among a numbeh of State officers and agencies 
having no logical or clearly defined relationships, fair success in the 
performance of these functions is not impossible, despite the unfavor- 
able conditions in organization that exist. Although there is no sub- 
atitute for sound administrative organization, one helpful means 
for securing a certain amount of order in a confused administrative 
situation is to place in key positions policy- making and administrative 
officers who know how to cooperate and are willing to do so. The 
influence of a well-informed and forward-looking leader in any organi- 
zation often justifiably transoends the narrow limi ts of striot account- 
ability for the performance of -specified legal or mandatory duties. 
Even whoi the "-necessary governmental machinery is lacking, or 
when the lines of administrative - authority are not cleariy drawn, 
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Sut* educational officers can coordinate the work of the institutions 
to some extent, at least. » 

In a large number of- States visited in the course of the present 
skudy, professional unity and good will in the performance of State 
servnee m higher education was often expressed by State department 
officials both in words and in action, despite very unfavorable admin* 
istrative conditions. Nevertheless, it is loo much to expect' that 
strong, aggressive leaders serving given State institutions or groups 
of institutions will have very much solicitude for the advancement 
of institutions that are competing with their own for students an ' 
State funds. Conditions of institutional control and administrate 
therefore should be such as to forward, aful not hinder, the coopera- 

ti ve efforts of those who guide the policies and administer the work 
of the State institutions. 


Summary of Findings' 

* 

The major findin^of this chapter are as follows. 

^ flUotal of 1,709 institutions of higher education af all types, 
1,196 are approved by the State department* of education for teacher 
education and certification purposes Of these approve^nstitutioas, 
State controlled, 100 are city or district controlled, and 777 
are privately controlled. All State institutions are approved fay 
teacher education except 24 junior colleges, professional schools, and 
technical institutions 


2. Of the 319 State-controlled institutions approved for the educa- 
tion of teachers, 185 are teachere alleges or normal schools, 86 uni- 
versities and land-grant colleges, 24 4-year colleges, 19 junior colleges 
and 5 independent professional or technical schools. 

3. The total number of State institutions changes little from year 
to year, but their enrollments are increasing. Curricula are being 
lengthened, especially in normal schools ^uid teachers colleges. Only 
three States now have normal schools, but no teachere colleges. 

4 . Lists of institutions approved for the education of teachere 
unfortunately are not published by all’States. Of 468 junior colleges, 
228 or about half are approved for teacher education and many small 
weak 4-year colleges are also approved. 

* 5 - k*, 2 3 4 * 6 7 States, there are still 51 county normal schools, and in 6 

States, 473 teacher-training high schools. 

6. The 343 State institutions of higher education are governed by 

150 separata boards of control From 1 to 10 boards are found in 
each State. 

7. In 2 States, the State board of education in charge of the public 
schools governs all State institutions of higher education; in 17 States, 
it governs part of them; and in 29 States it governs none of them! 
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Only 33 percent of the State institutions are governed by the State 
board of education. Most of these are teachers colleges-and normal 
schools. 

8. Ninety-one, of about half, of the 185 State teachers colleges and 
normal schools are governed by the State board of education. These 
91 constitute all but 16 of the total number of State teacher-education 
institutions that are governed by the State board of education. 

9. The State administration of institutions under the <idhtroI of the 
State boards of education is nearly always delegated to the chief State 
school officer and to his assistants irt the department of education. 

10. In at least 5 States, the chief State school officer is accorded 
independent and rather broad powers over the State teachers col- 
leges and normal schools, irrespective of State .board control. In 
certain additional States, he is legally accoided certain minor duties- 
such as institutional visitation, that forward the professional rela- 
tionships ol the State department of education and the institutions 
that, educate teachers. 

11. The detailed duties of the chief State school officer relative to 
teacher education and other teacher-personnel functions are delegated 
for the most part to the State director of teacher education and certify 
cation, and to other assistants in the State department. 

12. Seventeen States have State directors of teacher education and 
certificatidft. The duties of this officer Vary among departments, 
including most frequently the administration, supervision, and coordi- 
nation of preservice teacher education, and of teacher certification ; 
in-service teacher education, including extension, institute and reading- 
circle work; teacher placement; college accrediting; and like services. 
In other States, these functions are performed on a part-time basis by 

(deputy or assistant superintendents, State supervisors, directors of 
certification, and other staff members. 

13. In the 30 States in which the State board of education does not 

govern any of the institutions that educate teachers, coordination 
of teacher education is attempted by various means, including ex officio 
membership of the chief State school officer on institutional governing 
boards, institutional representation on the State boaj*d of education, 
central State teacher-education or certification committees, special 
coordinating councils and similar agencies, conferences of presidents, 
supplementary curriculum boards, and other means. • As in other 
States, heavy reliance is placed by the State departments upon teacher 
certification and institutional accreditation as means for maintaining 
minimum standards. ’ 

14. The relationships of -State departments of education and of 
teacher-education institutions .to Federal agencies are most significant 
in respect to the administration of Federal funds for tlTe preparation 
of teachers of vocational subjects, and in respect to the voluntary 
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professional {-elationships that exist with the U. S. Office of Education. 

15. The relationships of the State department of education with 
other units of the general State government are numerous and signifi- 
cant. Particularly significant are the relationships with the legisla- 
ture, the Governor, and the central State financial and budgetary 
officers. The activities of these agencies and agents at times condition 
the, programs of the institutions. 

16. State department officials concerned with teacher education 
find it helpful to maintain close professional relationships with State 
associations and other organizations of teachers and of college staff 
members. 

17. State department relationships with county, city, local district, 
and privately controlled institutions are largely on a voluntary basis, 
inasmuch as the State boards of education control none of these insti- 
tutions. 

18 t Some 523 ‘teacher-training high schools and county normal 
schools in 8 States are supervised by State department officers, who 
give special attention to curricula, employment of staff members, and 
the expenditure of State funds. These schools are quite limited in 
enrollments, income, staff, and equipment but they still graduate 
more than 4^)00 prospective teachers annually. Low salaries of rural 
teachers account in part for the persistence of these small training 
schools. , 

19. State boards and departments of education have only a few sig- 
nificant administrative relationships with institutions under city or 
district control. Aside from the administration of State aid, teacher 
certification, and institutional accreditation, the most significant rela- 
tionships Site involved in the legal powers of the State departments in 
less than one-third of the States to pass upon or advise concerning the 
establishment of local, publicly supported junior colleges. 

20. Although privately controlled institutions that educate teachers 
outnumber nearly 2 to 1 the publicly controlled institutions, they are 
administered almost independently of the State boards of education. 
Aside from teacher certification and institutional accreditation, the 
most significant relationships are involved in one-third or less of the 
States, where the State departments of education have certain powers 
to grant or approve charters of incorporation ; to exercise continuing, 
regulatory supervision of privately controlled institutions to insure 
compliance with the terms of their charters; and to enforce legal pro- 
visions regulating the degree- or diploma-granting privileges. 

21. The outstanding trend in the overhead control of State teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools is the displacement of separate local 
boards of trustees by State boards of education or by other central- 
ized State boards. A trend toward centralized control also exists in 
other State institutions that educate teachers. Other trends include 
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centralization of control over teacher certification and increasing intro- 
duction of certification retirements that affect institutional curricula; 
introduction of institutiomu accreditation by State agencies; increase 
in supervisory activities affecting institutions; and increased control 
over institutional finances by officers of the general State government, 
including the Governor and the central State financial budgetary 
officers. 

22. General conditions that retard the development of State and of 
institutional programs of teacher education include: The failure of 
many j unior colleges and colleges of arts and sciences to set up pro- . 
fessional objectives and provide appropriate professional courses and 
laboratory facilities for their work in teacher education ; the persistence^ 
of an excessive number of weak institutions in the work of preparing 
teachers, especially teachers of high-school academic subjects; exces- 
sive decentralization in the organization and general control of State 
institutions; lack of administrative authority by the State departments 
of education over institutions that prepare teachers, and the conse- 
quent failure of public elementary and secondary schools in many 
cases to secure teachers and professional services that meet their edu- * 
cational needs; and lack in some States of voluntary cooperative 
activities by the State department of education and the independently 
governed teacher-education institutions of the State. 

Suggestions and proposals for the improvement of the conditions 
and practices outlined in the foregoing finding^ are given in summary, 
chapter VI of this study, pp. 109-11. 


Chapter III. Composition and Personnel of State Boards 
and Departments of Education in Relation to Institu- 
tional Government 

THE COMPOSITION and personnel of State boards of education 

• and of State departments of education are discussed in some detail 
in monograph 1 of the Studies of State Departments of Education 

. 8enes - Thls Raptor is therefore limited to a brief review of such 
, personnel conditions as directly affect the extent and qualitv of the 
functions performed by State boards and departments of education 
in the pre-service education of teachers and related activities. 

State Boards of Education and of Higher-Education Institutions 

Thirty-nine States have State boards of education in control of the 
J P ub lic elementary and secondary schools. 1 Nineteen, or about half, 
of these boards control one or more State institutions of higher educa- 
tion : and 18 of them control one or more institutions of higher educa- 
tion approved for the education of teachers. 

The number of members comprising the 39 State boards of education 
ranges from 3 to 12, with a median of 7. In 26 States, all or a major- 
ity of the board members are appointed by the Governor, with or 
without the approval of the Senate; in 8 States, all or a majority are 
ex officio; inf 4 States, all or a majority of the board members are 
elected by popular vote; in 1 State, members are selected by the State 
legislature. The Governor is an ex officio member in 14 States; the 
chief State school officer in 24 States, and other public officials in 10 
States. The length of term of office of board members ranges from 
2 to 12 years, and the median is 5 years. 2 These facts indicate chat 
, the Governor in numerous States has considerable influence over the 
actions of the board, particularly when their terms of office are short 
that the ex officio membership of the boards renders them susceptible 
in many States to changing political influences; and that the chief 
State school officer in half the States is in a position to inform, advise, 
or otherwise influence the proceedings of the board through his mem- 
bership in it. 

In all types of boards, legal specifications often limit the discretion 
of the Governor or other officers who appoint board members. In at 
least one-third of the State^ legal prescriptions are made relative to 
the residence of membeijrf; as by counties or congressional districts. 
There are l ikewise specifications in some States in respect to the polit- 

1 North Dakota is not here included among snob States. 

* Ward w * Sakotton, qualifications, and tenure of principal State school officers. 
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ical affiliation, occupation, age, and sex of board members. There is 
no convincing evidence that such specifications forward appreciably 
the ability of board members to serve the best interests of the insti- 
tutions and of the people. On the other hand, they definitely restrict 
the number of eligibles that can be considered by the appointing officer, 
and tend to introduce nonprofessional influences in the boards that 
contribute in no way to the effectiveness of services the boards render 
to the State as a whole. 

State Departments of Education 

State Superintendent or Commissioner of Education 

In every State, the chief State school officer has appreciable influ- 
ence in the direction of the program of teacher education. In some 
States, he has considerable legal power over the institutions. In 
others, his counsel a? an ex officio member or officer of policy-making 
bodies is often solicited in the determination of State policies respect- 
ing the institutions that educate teachers ; and he is often charged 
with the responsibility for the execution of the> policies agreed upon. 
He is the official head of the public school system for which the teacher- 
education institutions prepare teachers. In most States, the depart 
mental staff that immediately performs State department functions 
and sendees affecting the institutions of higher education are respon- 
sible to the State superintendent or commissioner of education. In 
many States, their appointment and tenure are determined by him. 
When serious consideration is given to the extension of State control 
or supervision over institutions of higher education, the qualifications, 
powers, and political affiliations of the chief State school officer are 
matters that are almost invariably of concern to the institutions. 

In 32 States, the chief State school officer is selected by popular 
vote, usually with political-party designations; apd in 8, by the State 
board of education. In 8 States, he is appointed by the Governor. 
In 25 States, he is selected for a 4-year term; in 13, for 2 years; in 5, 
for an indefinite term; in 3, for 5 or 6 years; and in 2, for either 1- or 
3-year terms. 8 In 1938, almost half of these officials had been in 
office for 3 years or less. If, by reason of the brevity and insecurity 
of his tenure, and his presumed obligations to those responsible for 
placing him in office, the chief State school officer cannot or does not 
resist undesirable political or minority group pressure upon his office, 
his actions and influence may lead to unfortunate results when insti- 
tutional control and guidance are placed in his hands. 

Various legal minimum requirements for the appointment of the 
superintendent are made in most of the States. Sometimes these 
requirements have little or no relationship to merit, as for example, 


• Ibid., pp. 7-131 
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those pertaining to State residence, se$, and the like. Only two 
States require graduate work beyond the bachelor’s degree. However, 
experience requirements of from 3 to 5 years’ teaching or adminis- 
trative experience are fairly common. k Far more significant than 
legal minima are the actual qualifications of the superintendents. 

Certain personnel data concerning the chief State school officers 
are available for 1938 in biographical references and other sources. 4 
More than ’two-thirds of them have taken a year or more of graduate 
work, chiefly in education or educational administration; and one in 
every 5 or 6 had an earned doctor’s degree. In educational experience, 
the superintendents rank high; nearly all of them have been employed 
during most of their working years in teaching, supervision, and ad- 
ministration. Most of them secured all of their experience in the 
State schools which they now head. The appointed officers are 
considerably older, on the average, than the officers elected by the 
people. More than one-fifth of the superintendents had been em- 
ployed in institutions of higher education at some time before assuming 
their present office. Most of the institutions in which they taught 
were teacher-education institutions. 

The constitutions of three-fourths of the States prescribe more or 
less specifically the organization of various educational offices and 
boards, and sometimes their powers and duties. The office of the 
chief State school officer is provided for by 33 State constitutions, 
all but 2 of which specify popular election as the method of selection; 
and his term of office is likewise prescribed usually for 2 years but 
occasionally for 4, by 31 State constitutions. Even the salaries and 
the qualifications of the chief State_ school officer are prescribed by 
the constitutions of a few States., The great difficulty of changing 
certain constitutional provisions which in effect restrict the develop- 
ifient of this office, not infrequently accounts for the opposition of 
officers of State universities and other important State institutions to 
the surrender of the overhead administration of such institutions to 
the State departments of education. 

Salaries of the superintendents range from $2,500 to $i 5,000. The 
median salary is about $5,000, a figure almost the same as that of 
10 years ago. The salary of the State superintendent in a given 
State is usually lower than that of the superintendencies of the two 
or three largest cities in that State, or of the presidencies of the State 
university and of the land-grant college. 

Although some superintendents with high qualifications, long tenure, 
and excellent records are elected by popular vote, the group appointed 
by State boards of education on the average are more highly qualified, 
better paid, and somewhat mqre secure in tenure. 


4 Frederic, Katherine A. 


State personnel administration with special reference to department* of educe- 
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The foregoing facts are given for the entire group of 39 State 
boards of education, without distinguishing between boards that 
govern teacher-education institutions as well as elementary and second- 
ary schools, and those that govern elementary and secondary schools 
only. There are no differences in the personnel for these two types 
of boards worthy of mention in this place, except that the boards 
governing elementary and secondary schools and teacher-education i 
institutions in addition are larger by about one member than those 
govern mg elementary and secondary schools alone; and that the 
term of office of membere of the former type of board is longer by 
about yyear than that of the latter. 

A comparison of the composition of the State boards of education 
and df the remainder of the 150 State and local boards which govern’ 
State higher-education institutions, discloses that boards of State 
universities and State colleges have about two more membere, on 
the average, than the State boards of education; and that local 11 
boards in charge of a single teachers college or normal school, have “ I 
about two less. Typically, the term of office in a local board gov-* I 
eming a single teachers college is at least 1 year shorter than in a 
State board of education* t 

While there are some differences in the methods of choosing board 
members who govern the different types of State institutions, the 
differences are not particularly significant. Appointment by the 
Governor, with or without the approval of the State senate, predomi- 
nates in the case of the boards of all types of State institutions. The 
State boards of education, however, are less fortunate than other 
State or local boards, in having more ex officio members. All or a 
majority of the membere of eight State boards of education are ex 
officio, whereas this is true of practically none of the other boards. 

Start* Director of Teacher Education and Certification J 

Inabput one-third of the States, the detailed -State department ] 
adnrtffistration of the preservice education of teachers and the per- 
formance of other teacher personnel services are delegated to the State 
director of teacher education and certification. Because the titles 
and specific duties of this officer vary among State departments, the 
following; list of 17 States having such an officer is provisional only 
Alabama Arkansas, California, Geoigia, Indiana, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York 
Nort^ Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

In these States, the director is usually responsible to the chief State 
school officer, is professionally trained; holds professional rank, and 
devotes all or most of his time to the difrdi onffl a wide range of 
duties relative to the preservice, education, of teachers. In all but 
a few of the 17 States, he also directs the certification of teachers. Jn 
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the remainder of the 48 States, there is a director, or some other 
departmental staff member, who administers teacher certification. 

The titles of officials primarily responsible for teacher education 
and certification, shown in the list which follows, indicate confused 

* nomenclature, divergencies in ranks of officers with approximately 
the same duties, differences in their placement among divisions of the 
State department, and similar administrative differences. Each title 
given is used by only one State, unless more than one State is indi- 
cated in the list. 

Titles of State department officials responsible primarily for teacher 
education and certification 4 are as follows: 

Teacher education primarily (includes certification in most States): 

Director of teacher education (or training) and certification, five States. 
Director, division of instruction, two States. 

Assistant commissioner for teacher education. 

Chief of division of teacher training and certification. 

Director of teacher training and licensing division. 

Director of teacher training. 

Director of secondary education and teacher training. 

Director, division of elementary and secondary education, and State 
teachers colleges. 

Director, division of professional service. 

Director of higher education. 

Secretary, State hoard of education. 

Director of teacher personnel. 

Teacher certification primarily: 

Certification clerk (or equivalent), six Slates. 

Supervisor of (teacher) certification, five States. 

Director of certification, two States. a 

Secretary (or executive secretary), State board of examiners, two States. 
Secretary (or executive secretary), State board of education, two States! 
Assistant superintendent in teacher certification. 

. ' President, State board of examiners. 

Secretary, State board of examiners in charge of teachers’ certificates and 
examinations, and chief, bureau of academic credentials. 

Chairman, certification committee. * 

Director, bureau of aerification. 

Chief of oertificatidffT^ 

Read, department of certification. 

Director" of teacher personnel. 

Director of certification and acting director of physical education. 
Supervisor of certification and consultant in physical, safety, and health 
education. 

Assistant director of certification. 

Assistant director, elementary certification. 

Assistant director of teacher training and certification. 

Supervisor, division of certification. 

Secretary, registration and certification. 

Credential secretary. 

Assi stant in teacher certification. 

* u. e. Office of Education. B duo atfana l directory, IMS. Pp. 5-M; and St*t« department dlrectorle*. 
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Personnel data are available for 8 State directors. These con- 
stitute a fair sampling of the entire group of 17. The median age 
of the 8 directors is 49 years, the range being from 44 to 74 years. 
This is a little above the median for the entire State department 
staff. 'Veuell, in a study of 11 State directors made in 1926, found 
the median age to be 39 years, and the range from 32 to 55 years.® 
All of the directors are men. Five of the eight directors in 1940 have 
a doctors degree and the remainder have a master’s degree as their 
highest. In 1926, approximately one-third of the directors had a 
doctor’s degree, one-third a master’s, and one-third a bachelor’s. 
Nearly all of the directors in 1940 had had experience in the professional 
education of teachers, as such, before taking their present position; 
in 1926, only about one-third had had such experience. In both 
years, practically all the directors had had public-school experience; 
but in 1940, their experience was longer, gained in more important 
schools, and more widely diversified. All of the directors in 1940 
had taught in collegijs a* well as in public schools, and half of them 
previously had been college or teachers college presidents. 

The average amount of education and of professional experience 
of the State directors of teacher education and certification probably 
exceeds the average amount possessed by comparable State admin- 
istrative or professional employees in the 48 States. However, the 
directors are a somewhat select group; they are to be found in only 
about one-third of the States, and are employed chiefly in large depart- 
ments. The qualifications and status of. the much larger group of 
specialists who function in teacher certification; who assist in the 
training of vocational teachers in agriculture, homemaking, and trade 
and industrial education; and who engage in other teacher personnel 
activities, do not appear to be significantly different from those of 
other State department officers of comparable rank. 

The office of State director of teacher education and certification 
has evolved in most States since 1900, from the office of director of 
teacher certification. The number of State directors has increased 
from 11 in 1926, to 17 in 1940. As State departments of education 
continue to grow in size of staff and in professional activities, 
the number of States having directors of teacher education, 
certification, And other personnel activities will doubtless be further 
increased. The establishment of the office is a logical step in the 
development of State departments, and authoritative opinion 
approves its functioning. 7 To assume the place of State leadership 
called for by his office, however, the director should be the peer of any 
schoolmen in the State in scholarship, professional experience, and 
leadership capabilities. He and his assistants also should be reason- 


• YmmII, Gladstone H. The sped*] work and the nfftwo of the State director of 
1 Ibfd., pp. XJ-a.* 
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ably secure in tenure; for in working with various State groups and 
institutions he is subjected to many institutional and other pressures 
that do not assist in the development of a sound program of teacher 
education in the State as a whole. 


Other State Department Personnel 
Certification 


in Teacher Education and 


* \ 

In addition to the chief State school officer and the director of 
teacher education and certification-, there are a number of directors 
specialists, and assistants who devote full time to State teacher service 
and welfare provisions, such as teacher certification and placement- 
to preservice teacher education; and to higher education. More than 
50 of these are listed with more or less distinctive titles in State depart- 
ment directories. Titles often mean little, however, and sometimes do 
not represent the real work of the holder*. Moreover, the distinctions 
between administrative, professional, subprofessional, and clerical 
employees are often not clear. For example, efficient “clerks" or 
semiprofessional workers engaged iii teacher certification are some- 
times not reported as professional workers, although worthy of the 
rank. On the other hand, State departments sometimes report semi- 
clerical workers as professional employees. The certification of 
teachers is often administered as a clerical function, despite the fact 
that the proper evaluation of college credentials, the guidance of ' 
prospective teaches in securing credits, and related functions may be 
professional to a high degree. 

0 Emens in 1938 presented some data concerning the number and 
tenure of staff members in the teacher education and certification 
division or unit in 43 States. The number of staff members of all 
classifications including assistants, filing clerks, etc., varied among 
States from 1 to 28 with a median of 4 members. The number of 
years of tenure of directors of teacher education, and of teacher certifi- 
cation in 37 States ranged from one-fourth year to 30 years with a 
median of 5 years and an average of 8 years. Fourteen States indi- 
cated that the median tenure of the previous director was 10 years 8 
The number of staff members engaged in certification in typical 
States, i. e., those granting somewhere around 4,200 certificates per 
year, includes one specialist or person of professional rank, w ho devotes 
all or part of his time to certification; occasional! v a professional 
assistant; and from two to four staff members including stenographers 
and filing clerks. The number of clerical workers is usually increased 
or diminished during the year, in accordance' with seasonal demands 
for certificates. The number of certificates issued and renewed, the 
detail in which records are kept, the basis of issuance (examinations 
or college c redentials), and other factors affect the number of workers. 

Kmc ns, John R. A Study of State administration of teacher personnel. Pp. 03 - 94 , 
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In addition to workers whose tides indicate some connection of the 
holders with teacher personnel services, a very large proportion of 
the State department staff is direcUy or indireedy interested in the 
preservice preparation of teachers, by virtue of their primaiy interest 
in the improvement of the public schools. Such staff members include 
deputy or assistant superintendents; field agents; curriculum direc- 
tors; supervisors of elementary, rural, or secondary schools; super- 
visors of special subject fields and public-school activities, and others. 

With the exception of the chief State school officer and the State 
director of teacher education and certification, concerning whom 
certain facts already have been presented, the staff members engaged 
in activities pertaining to teacher education and certification have 
about the same qualifications and work under the same conditions as 
other State department staff members engaged in administrative and 
professional work. For these reasons, and because so many of the 
State department staff members are engaged full time or part time in 
teacher education and other teacher personnel activities, a few facts 
concerning the qualifications and working conditions of the State 
department staffs as a whole are pertinent. * 1 

A total of some 3,343 full-time employees served State departments 
of education and State boards for vocational education in 1938. The 
number of such employees varied from 13 in Montana and Wyoming 
to 751 in New York, with an approximate median of 40. Approxi- 
mately 1,300 of these full-time employees were administrative or 
professional workers; the remainder were of clerical or semi-clerical 
grade. About one-third of the 1,300 administrative and professional 
staff members served in the field of vocational edqoation.' 

The majority of the State department Btaff are between 35 and 50 
years of age. About one-fourih are women. Approximately 43 
percent hold the master’s degree as their highest, and 9 percent the 
doctor’s. About half the general departmental employees have been 1.1 
in office for 3 years or less. Directors of certification, •• however, 
average a longer period of service. Every type of public-school 
experience is represented in the qualifications of staff members. A 

little more than 25 percent of them have had experience in college 
work. 

Compared with respect to salaries and working conditions in 
industry and business, conditions of service in typical State depart- 
ments of education offer few attractions. 

Two-thirds of the State department administrative and profes- 
sional staff members receive less than $4,000 annually. Those holding 
the more responsible positions are often paid less than workers outside 
the department who have the same amount of preparation. Con- 
siderations apart from merit not infrequently prevail in the selection 


• Frederic. Op. dt.. p. 66. 
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of staff members, and the tenure of administrative an^rofessional 
workers is not sufficiently stable in typical States. Possibly half of 
the administrative and professional staff belong to either a funeral 
State retirement system found in about a dozen States, or to a teachers' 
retirement svstem, found in a little more than half the States. 10 

Trends. Foremost among the trends of the past 40 veare in respect 
to the administrative and professional staff members of State depart- 
ments engaged in work pertaining to higher education and to teacher 
education, certification, and placement is a verv large increase in the 
number of employees. Figures by Ferguson show an increase from 
7 members performing the foregoing functions in 1900 to 52 in 1920 
and 68 in 1923." The number continued to increase at a rapid rate 
during the 1920 s, hut the rate of increase slackened greatly during 

depression years. Recently there are renewed indications of increased 
staff size. 

Other trends include improved qualifications of the staff; in- 
creases in salaries, at least since the depths of the recent depression; 
and improved tenure conditions, resulting in large part from the 
introduction of some form of the merit system of employee selection 
and retention. None of these changes has been spectacular in extent 
in recent years, but they have been made in an increasing number of 
States to a degree that promises much f6r the future development 
of additional services to teacher preparation by State departments 
of education. 

Trends>i respect to the composition of State boards of education 
and other boards that govern State institutions include: A trend 
toward boards of moderate size, of from five to nine members; and 
the elimination of ex officio board membership. 1 * 

Needs .— In the course of field visitations made in connection with 
this study, the needs most frequently mentioned as urgent by staff 
membere engaged in the supervision of teacher education included: 
Provision of more professional and clerical assistance; better promo^ 
tional opportunities for staff members; and more security of tenure 
for qualified employees. 

That staff membere of outstanding professional abilities are needed 
is clearly implied in a published statement by the State department 
of education of Connecticut concerning the fundamental purpose of 
a department: 


i ^ ndamenUl Purp°«e of a State department of edueation should be 
eldership, service, research,, and planning. The 8tate department's function 
to to guide the destiny of a school system by virtue of genuinely accepted 
scholarship rather than through legal sanction or authority. Regulatory 
functions should be exercised in an educational manner. * 


,# Frederic. Op. c U., pp. 0 - 187 . 

“ l** 1 *** w * Pro#o«iona] itaff of State department* of education. P. 6. 
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Inasmuch as the State directors who supervise and coordinate 
teacher-education activities must work professionally with the edu- 
cational leaders of the State, both in public elementary and secondary 
schools and in the colleges and universities, it is clear that they 
should be among the ablest educators in the State. Since they must 
analyze and interpret the needs of the public elementary and secondary 
schools to the universities and colleges that educate teachers, and 
must demonstrate to the institutions how these needs are to be met, 
they should have wide experience not only in teacher-education insti- 
tutions but also in the public schools. To secure persons with the 
requisite education and experience demands salaries and working 
conditions supenor to those found in most State departments at 
the present time. 

Because of the frequent changes in political situations, it is im- 
portant that the State department staff members have reasonable 
security qf tenure. In nearly all States, the staff members must 
assist in the coordination of institutions that educate teachers; and 
in more than one-third of the States, in the control of two or more 
State institutions of higher education. To direct these institutions 
along lines not paralleling the wushes of their presidents, faculties, 
students, alumni, or friends, even in the best interests of the State 
as a whole, is often an extremely difficult task in democratic American 
education. It is one that ordinarily cannot be undertake* success 
fully when the tenure of the directive officer is subject to political 
influences. The appointment of the chief State school officer for a 
long or indefinite term by a nonpolitical board, and the selection of 
the State director solely upon the basis of merit, are often proposed 
under such conditions. Reasonably long tenure of directive officers 
is almost essential in States where long-time or continuous programs 
of teacher education are undertaken. 

It is certain that in the much stronger State departments of the 
future, which prevailing trends indicate are now in the making, the 
coordination of the activities of the teacher-education institutions 
and the development of State personnel functions and services that 
advance the effectiveness of the teachers of the State will be more 
commonly undertaken than they are today. In some States, only the 
barest beginning^ have been made in the provision of a State depart- 
ment staff whose primary concern is the development of a genuinely 
effective program of preservice teacher education. In most States 
a considerably larger staff, headed by a highly competent director of 
teacher education, will be necessary before an effective program can 
be fully realized by the State departments of education. That this 
fact is generally appreciated is indicated by the answers of State 
department officials to a question concerning the chief limitations 
and difficulties of the State board and department in the performance 
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of its functions. Lack of staff, both professional and clerical, was 
mentioned almost as frequently as all other" difficulties combined. 
It is significant that both private philanthropic foundations and the 
Federal government, in their desire to assist in the advancement of 
certain aspects of public education, have provided numerous State 
departments of education with financial means to secure staff memliers 
whose primary interests center around the improvement of the quali- 
fications of the teachers, of the State. 


Summary of Findings 


The major findings of this chapter are: 

1. The median number of members comprising the 39 State boards 
of education is 7, and the range is from 3 to 12. 

2. In 26 States, all or a majority of the board members are appointed 
by the Go\ernor; in 8 States, all or a majority are ex officio; and in 4 
States, all or a majority are elected by popular vote. 

V 3 The mwl,lim length of term of officb of Umrd members is 5 years, 
and tiie range is from 2 to 12 years. 

4 . In 3- States, the chief State school officer is selected by popular 
vote, usually with political party designations; and in 8, by the State 
board of education. In 8 States, he is appointed by the Governor. 

5. In nearly one-third of tfie States, the term of* office of the chief 
State school officer is less than 4 years in length. His tenure is rela- 
tively insecure. 


6. Various minimum legal requirements govern the appointment of 
the chief State school officer, but these are usually low and not very 
significant professionally. 

7. A typical chief State school officer compares favorably in educa- 
tional qualifications and experience with the superintendents of the- 
large city school systems of the State. His scholastic education is not 
as great, on the average, as that of the presidents, deans, or full pro- 
fessors of education in the State university and the land-grant college. 

8. The salary of the chief State school officer in a given State is 
usually low-er than tl^at of the superintendents of the lafgestcities or 
of the presidents of the State university and of the land-grant college 
of that State. 


9. Although there are numerous excejAions, the chief State school 
officers appointed by State boards of education are somewhat better 

qualified and paid than others; and their tenure is somewhat more 
secure. 


10. State directors of teacher education and certification function 
under a variety of titles in 1 7 States. Jn nearly all of. the remaindernf 

the States, a director or other staff member administers teacher certi- 
fication. <•. •- 
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11. The 17 State directors of teacher education and certification as 
a group compare favorably in education, professional experience, and 
other professional qualifications with the deans of education of the' 
coUeges and universities; and they rank high among the best-qualified 
members of the State department' staff. 

12. In addition to the 17 directors of teacher education and certifi- 
cation, there are more than 50 directors, assistants, and other admin- 
istrative and professional staff members in the State departments who 
devote all or most of their time to preservice teacher education and 
other teacher personnel duties. Large numbers of directors, super- 
visors, specialists, field agents, and assistants in other ..educational 
fields also devote a limited amount of time to such duties. 

13. The typical State department administrative or professional 
staff member has had a year or less of graduate work; has had con- 
siderable experience in a variety of public-school positions; has held 

his present office for only k few years; and receives less than $4 000 
annually. 

14. Trends in respect to staff members engaged in preservice teacher 
education and other personnel activities include: Increase in numbers; 
improvement in professional qualifications; improvement in conditions 
affecting tenure; and moderate increases in salaries. 

) 15. Lack of staff with which to perform essential functions is the 
most commonly reported need of the State departments of education 
with respect to the supervision of teacher education. Other needs in- 
clude more preparation and greater security of tenure of staff 
members. 


Proposals and suggestions .for improvement based upon the forc- 
ing findings are given in summary, chapter VI ( ofthisrfiJ,udy, p. 112. 
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Chapter IV . Administrative and Supervisory Functions 

and Services 

THE SPECIFIC functions and services performed by the State de- 
partments of education relating to preservice teacher education and 
other teacher personnel activities vary widely among States in num- 
ber, nature, extent, and effectiveness. In a few States, te&chgr certi- 
fication, institutional accreditation, and the activities of the State 
superintendent of public instruction as an ex officio member or officer 
of institutional governing boards, constitute nearly all the important 
preservice teacher education and personnel activities performed by the 
State departments. In some States, on the other extreme, the State 
department of education functions as the administrative* agency of 
State boards of education in control of a dozen or more important 
institutions of higher education ; accredits, coordinates, and performs 
leadership functions for 50 or more privately controlled institutions; 
and performs a wide variety of important functions in teacher per- 
sonnel administration including teacher certification, placement, in- 
service education, and other activities. 

Although State laws have an important bearing upon the extent 
and quality of performance of State department functions, such laws 
alone indicate the scope of State department activities incompletely. 
The State boards of education, and the chief State school officer, . 
are often required or permitted to make such rules and regulations 
not prohibited by law, as they consider necessary and expedient. 
Some of the functions that are exercised, are authorized in such 
broad terms that only limitations of time, distance, and eneigy appear 
to affect the scope of activities performed. An idea of the extent of 
the functions discussed in this chapter that are legally authorized 
may be ascertained from the following list of powers and duties 
legally conferred upon governing boards of State teacher-education 
institutions in one-fourth or more of the States. A digest of such 

laws is given in monograph 1 of the Studies of State Department oi 
Education series. 

Fix admission requirements to the institutions. 

Require a written declaration of intention to teach. 

Prescribe tuition fees and charges. 

Administer college stair personnel, including: Selection of president anti 
other staff members; fixing of salaries; determination of tenure; and pre- 
scription of duties of officers. 

Administer oollege financial and business affaire, including: Expenditure 
of funds appropriated by legislature; preparation and submission of budget 
eetinaatee and reports; provision and maintenance of plant; receipt and 
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custody of donations and bequests; purchase of equipment and supplies; 
and handling of property. 

Administer curricula, including: Prescription of curricula and courses; grant- 
ing of diplomas and degrees; and prescription of graduation requirements. 

Establish training school facilities. 

Organize and make bylaws for the board itself. 

In general, all boards of education in charge of State institutions 
of higher education direct the general policies of the institutions, 
and formulate the general rules and regulations that govern them. 
. II the State board in charge of the institutions of higher education 
also controls the public elementary and secondary schools, the State 
department of education puts into effect the policies, and enforces 
the rules and regulations of the board. If the State or local board 
in control of the institutions does not control the schools of less than 
college grade, a secretary or other executive officer who may or may 
not have the assistance of a small clerical staff, usually acts as the 
executive officer of the board independently of the State department 
of education. 

The contrast in the number and extent of the State department 
. Administrative functions in situations where the State board of educa- 
tion governs the institutions, and in situations inhere it does not, 
is constantly apparent in the discussions of chapter II of this study, 
which describe the overhead organization and administration of the 
institutions. The present chapter discloses that the contrast is 
equally marked between the two types of control in respect to the 
extent and quality of a number of the separate State department 
servioes that are predominantly of a professional nature. 

Functions Relating Directly to Institutions That Educate 

Teachers 

Regulation of Teacher Supply and Demand 

One of the most important functions of the State department of 
education is to assure a constant inflow of competent teachers into 
the classrooms of the State. The department is in a strategic posi- 
tion to assist in regulating the balance of teacher supply and demand 
for the State as a whole. A central State agency is essential for this 
purpose, for voluntary action 'is infrequently taken by college adminis- 
trative officers expressly to reduce the output of surplus teachers. 

The problems confronting the State department of education in 
regulating the balance of teacher supply and teacher demand are 
recurring and difficult ones. ConditiQns of teacher oversupply and 
of imdersupply tend to recur in cycles. Either condition if extreme, 
is unfortunate for the public schools, and for the profession of teach- 
ing. If there is an undersupply of qualified teachers, classrooms 
can be kept open only by. lowering certification standards and by 
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employing poorly qualified teachers. If there is an oversupply of 
prospective teachers, public funds and human effort are wasted by 
the State institutions that prepare them. Furthermore, an over- 
supply of teachers often results in the lowering of teachers' salaries, 
and the usual effect of lower salaries is lower qualifications of teachers. 

The methods most commonly used by the departments to control 
teacher supply and demand include t eacher certifi cation, and to a 
lesser extent, institutional accreditation. In a relatively small pro- 
portion of the States, control is exercised by the State department 
directly through selective admission to the student bodies of the 
institutions and, to some small extent, through discontinuance or 
consolidation of institutional curricula. » 

Teacher certification is helpful in regulating the supply of certifi- 
cated teachers, but a proper balance of teacher supply and demand 
cannot be maintained through certification requirements alone. Such 
requirements constitute a cumbersome instrument, which too often 
follows rather than leads the upswings and downswings of teacher 
supply . Accreditation by State agencies appears to have relatively 
little effect on the number of teachers turned out by the institutions. 
The institutions that graduate substantial numbers of teachers are 
almost invariably accredited. The discontinuance of State institu- 
tions or of curricula in such institutions offers little promise; once 
established with any considerable enrollments, • neither institutions 
. nor curricula are often discontinued. Selective admission of students 
is the most promising of all methods for controlling teacher over- 
supply, although its possibilities have been realized on a Statewide 
basis in relatively few States, and in these, chiefly for elementary 
teachers. 

Collection of information concerning teacher supply and demand . — 
Before attempting to regulate teacher demand and teacher supply 
by any method, some central State educational agency, preferably 
the State department of education, must collect regularly a large 
amount of information concerning the factors that determine supply 
and demand, and make this information available to the institutions 
that educate teachers. 

In the National Survey of the Education of Teachers , 15 educational 
factors that affect the demand for teachers and 14 affecting the supply 
were listed/ 1 ^Many more factors operate that are not of an educa- 
tional nature. Reports from the State departments indicate that the 
majority of them do not have usable information concerning most of 
these factom. Sofrne departments have little, if any, information 
concerning even the most essential factors that affect teacher supply 
and demand, and related matters involved in the State administration 


‘ Evenden, E. 8. Summary and Interpretation. National survey of the education of teachers. Vol. VI, 
pp. 105-07. (U. 8. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 108ff, No. 10.) 
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of teacher personnel. Less than one-third of the States reporting 
keep annual or continuing records of all the teachers certificated in the 
State by all certificating agencies, including State, county, city, and 
college authorities; of new teaching positions; of the number of teach- 
ing vacancies due to death, retirement, and other causes; and of the 
number of legally qualified teachers unable to secure positions. Less 
than half maintain up-to-date records of out-of-State teachers enter- 
ing service in the State; of the number of teachers supplied annually 
by the institutions that educate them; of the number of students en-‘ 
rolled in the several teacher-education curricula; and of the number 
of prospective teachers preparing for each type of position. Com- 
paratively few States receive annual data from each teacher-education 
institution concerning the placement of its graduates. J 

Even when helpful information is collected and available in /State'- 
department files, it is often not compiled and made available ' 

institutions that educate teachers. Two-fifths of the State depart- 
ments report that they practically never provide teacher supply -and- 
demand information to the institutions; and one-fourth of them 
rarely, or only occasionally, provide such information. The States 
that report the offering of continuous service to the institutions in this 
respect include, among others, Connecticut, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. Eight additional States 
report that they frequently provide supply-and-demand information 
to the institutions. 

Kansas provides an example of occasional intensive studies of ( 
teacher supply and demand made by State departments of education, 
and other agencies. A survey of conditions is being conducted in 
1940-41 jointly by the State department of education, the State labor 
department, and the University of Kansas. All teachers in Kansas 
are included. Answers to a number of significant questions are being 
sought. 

Regulation of student admission , recruiting and transfer . — In each 
of the 18 States in which the State board of education controls one' 
or more institutions that educate teachers, the board officially pre- 
scribes the general admission requirements of the institutions under 
its control. In this as in many other functions, the State board of 
education is the final approving agency, rather than the agency that 1 
originally works out the requirements. In actual practice, general 
admission requirements usually are formulated by'the presidents and 
other staff members of the institutions, most of which are teachers 
colleges. Staff members of the State departments of education may 
or may not participate in this work. * * 

State departments of education not in administrative’ control of 
institutions of higher education do not often participate in setting the 
general admission requirements of the institutions. The State boards 
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of education in Washington and in Arizona, and the State commissioner 
of education of Maine, however, determine, or assist certain State 
institutions in deterpiining, such requirements. A number of State 
departments of education exercise indirect control over institutional 
admission requirements by accrediting public high schools and setting 
up requirements for high-school graduation, which the institutions 
almost of necessity must recognize when they admit high-school 
graduates. * Such action by the State departments has contributed 
materially to the movement toward liberalization of high-school 
curricula and graduation requirements. 

General admission requirements to normal schools were once lower 
than those to colleges, bu$, now the requirements are about the same 
for both types '.of institutions. The requirements usually include 
graduation from an accredited high school, with a minim um of 15 
or 16 high-school units of credit. Of these units, 5 to 10 are Usually 
prescribed in specific subjects. * 

addition to general admission requirements, selective admission 
requirements are increasingly prescribed by State boards of education 
and other authorities in control of teacher-education institutions. 
Such requirements are most commonly found in the teacher-education 
institutions' of New England and the Middle Atlantic States, and of 4 
Iwge cities. The State departments that' report programs of selective 
admission in all or a considerable number of the State teachers col- 
leges or other institutions of higher education which they administer * 
include California, Connecticut, Maiyland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, 
lhere are State institutions pot governed by the State board of educa- 
tion in a few other States, such as Maine and Rhode Island, that 
practice selective admission, but they are not very numerous. In 
addition, all of the city-controlled teachers colleges and normal schools 

and a number of privately controlled colleges, admit students on a 
selective basis. 

There are three purposes of selective admission. The first is to 
limit the number of students admitted to correspond to the effective 
working capacity of the institution. The second is ultimately to 4 
limit the number of surplus applicants for teaching positions. The 
third is to secure the most promising students available for teacher 
education. To realize the last-mentioned purpose, such means for 
selective admission as the following are frequently employed: Ratings 
in high-school scholarship; intelligence tests; subject-matter achieve- 
ment tests or special examinations; personal interviews; and physical 
examinations. Many additional means are occasionally employed. 

The first step usually taken by State departments in limiting student 
enrollments is to determine the total number of prospective teachers 
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to be prepared by all the institutions of the State that are under the 
control of the State board of education. The next step is to determine 
the quota to be prepared by each institution. These procedures 
appear to work very well in the institutions under the control of the 
State board. Unfortunately for the complete success of the selective 
admission programs, these procedures do not work at aU in respect 
to institutions not under the administrative control of the board; 
and in no State having these programs, are all the institutions that 
educate teachers under the control of the State board of education Jfe* 

Inasmuch as most of the institutions controlled by the State bolP 
of education are teachers colleges and normal schools, selective 
sion applies for the most part to prospective elementary school teach- 
ers. Efforts to control the supply of high school teachers of academic 
subjects prepared in colleges of arts and sciences have been largely 
ineffective to date. Partially as a consequence, there has been an 
oversupply of such teachers in most States for a number of years. 

Trends in selective admission follow fairly closely the changing 
relationships of teacher supply and demand. They follow changing 
vocational opportunities in fields other than teaching as well. During 
past depression years, when vocational opportunities for young 
people were unusually limited in nearly all fields, high-school graduates^ 
turned increasingly to teaching despite a marked oversupply of 
workers in this field. Largely as a consequence, selective admission 
requirements were strengthened during the last decade in practically 
all of the States previously mentioned as having such requirements. 

A decided majority of the State directors of tqacher education and 
corresponding officers believe that the regulatioiNof enrollments of 
teacher-education institutions on a quota basis is a desirable State 
activity.* Several difficulties exist, however, in the setting of quotas' 
and in selective admission. The methods used, although helpful, are 
not wholly satisfactory. However, they are being slowly extended 
and strengthened. In States where the right of individuals to secure 
preparation in any State institution they choose is emphasized in 
public policy, there is effective opposition to admission requirements 
much beyond graduation from an accredited high school. State laws 
sometimes forbid or are interpreted as forbidding the additional require- 
ments imposed in selective admission. In most States, the organi- 
zation of higher education institutions under two or more boards 
leads to an unfortunate element of discrimination when one board 
enforces selective admission and another does not. The amount of 
State funds allotted an institution often depends upon the number 
of students it enrolls, and institutional administrators are reluctant 
to lose income by barring students. While State and institutional 
authorities everywhere sincerely desire to improve student personnel 
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as mucb as possible, efforts to increase the number of students en- 
rolled are more common and more effective in most States than 
efforts to improve the quality of. those admitted. Most educational 
authorities believe that the admission of entrants to the profession of 

t 8ub,ect 10 much 8tron 6 er control than has hitherto 

existed. Nevertheless, the present decentralization of administration 
of higher education mstitutions in most States continues to perpetuate 

that definitely retards the movement 
toward selective admission, and other means for controlling the inflow 
of teachers into the profession. 

I^ck of interest in a career by some high-school grad- 

uates who might make excellent teachers is not infrequently due to 
lack qf guidance Officials in less than one-eighth of the State 
departments of education report that they assist in recruiting pros- 
pective teachers. In most of these States, there is no evidence 
of more than sporadic efforts toward recruitment. Less than one-fifth 
of the State boards or departments affininister State or local scholar- 
ships for prospective teachers. In areas where there is a marked 
oversupply of teachers and of applicants for admission to college 
attentron appears to be directed first to selective admission activities 
rather than to the more positive activity of guiding promising high- 
school graduates into teaching. The activities that are ultimately 
most effective m securing the high quality of prospective teacher* 

nfl * de ST ed ' h ° Wev< *; P^haps not promotional or persuasive in 
nature. They may well be the more sincere and permanently helpful 

sum the mpme “ ° f “ d «<»- . 

Of the State boards of education that control higher education 
institutions, a^out half prescribe specific regulations fbr the transfer 
of students from one to another of these institutions. Often the 
presidents of the mstitutions recommend the regulations for the 
approval of the boards. The other half of the Stete boards leave 
student-transfer regulations to the institutions. If a student has 
a satisfactory record and does not attempt to change his course of 
»tady Uk. maeh h. has little difficulty in effecting » .Wer from 
rae 3tatemstatution to another, especially if both are under the same 
board. The transfer of junior college students to 4-year colleges is 
facilitated somewhat by the organization of the latter on a lower- 
divjsion^ upper-division basis. This organization is popular chiefly 
m States where junior colleges are numerous. Difficulties in the trans- 
fer of students from colleges of arts and science to teachers colleges 

2 ™ VenSa Mui properly, met by having the student 

do whatever additional work is necessary to meet the requirements 
for graduation of the institution to which he transfers. 

aocareditwl status of the institutions is an important factor 
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in the transfer of credits. • However, moat State institutions' are 
accredited by some agency within the State, if not by some regional 
or national accrediting agency.? This topic is discussed more fully 
under the topic Stale Accreditation , which follows. 

State Accreditation of Institutions That Educate Ltoditn 

The accreditation of institutions of higher education in §0 States 
by agencies within those States is described in detail in a recent 
bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education. 4 fto this reason, only a few 
salient characteristics of institutional accreditation by State depart- 
ments of education as a means for providing lists of institutions ap- 
proved for teacher education and certification, will be outlined in this 
monograph. 

Certification authorities in each State, in order to evaluate college 
credits submitted by applicants for teachers’ certificates, must 
pass upon the standing of practically all of the publicly and privately 
controlled institutions of higher education in the State, and upon 
many of the out-of-State institutions as well. In order for their 
graduates to be certifioated, the institutions must m aintain the 
offerings and meet the standards prescribed by the State teacher- 
education and certification authorities. 

A few State departments disclaim any intention of acting as formal 
accrediting agencies; that is, they have no formal standards, and pub- 
lish no lists of accredited institutions.- In States such as Arizona, 
Delaware, Nevada, and Wyoming, none of which has as many as a 
half dozen institutions of higher education, formal lists are scarcely 
necessary ; and in Massachusetts, which certificates only a few special- 
ized groups of teachers and administrators, no list of approved insti- 
tutions is available. 

In nearly all States, the department of education, as the executive 
agency of the State board of education, or as an independent agency, 
has sufficient legal authority to establish effective means for accredit^ 
ing teacher-education institutions. The State boards and depart- 
ments of education are variously empowered by State laws, expressed 
either in broad grants of power or in detailed statutory provisions, 
to approve, recognize, classify, appraise, standardize, or accredit 
institutions of higher education. Nevertheless, in comparison with 
accreditation by regional agencies, accreditation has not gone beyond 
its earlier stages of development in many of the States. « 

In a half dozen States, either the State board of education or the 
State department of education accredits or approves institutions of 
higher education not only for teacher education and certification 
purposes b ut also for general collegiate purposes, e. g., admission or 
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transfer of students, from one institution to another. In a few other 
States, the departments cooperate with other accrediting agencies, 
including State universities, State college associations and councils, 
and intercollegiate college committees, in the performance of the gen-1 
eral collegiate accrediting function. However, the standards pre- 
pared only for use in evaluating institutions for student-admission and 
transfer purposes do not assist the State departments very much in 
evaluating the strictly professional offerings and facilities of the insti- 
tutions. 

In their annual task of evaluating scores and sometimes hundreds 
of out-of-State college transcripts of credit, State certification officere 
have considerable difficulty in ascertaining the standing of many of the 
institutions of higher education throughout the country. Con- 
sequently, these officials often find useful the accredited lists and stand- 
ards of the five regional, college associations, and of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. Other national lists which' are 
sometimes useful are those of the Association- of American Universi- 
ties, and of more than a score of professional, technical, or special 
accrediting groups. The chief difficulty encounter^ by the de- 
partments in the use of all of these lists, except those of the American 
. Association of Teachers Colleges, is that they afford no indication of 
the extent or quality of the strictly professional activities and offerings 
of the institutions. 

The State department officers who are immediately responsible for 
the administration of accreditation, under the'State board of educa- 
tion and the chief State school ^officer, are in most States the same 
officers who administer teache^* education and certification. The 
accrediting officere variously include the State director of teacher 
education or of certification ; the chairman or secretary of the State 
e x a minin g board; a deputy or assistant superintendent; or some other 
administrative or professional member of the State department staff. 
State committees on teacher education, certification, and other aspects 
of teacher personnel work not infrequently assist in accreditation. 

In most States accredited institutions are infrequently removed or 
suspended from the accredited lists, although warnings are occa- 
sionally issued when recognized violations of standards persist. 
Visitations of accredited institutions for the specific purpose of check- 
ing standards are usually brief, and are generally made at irregular 
intervals by the members of the State department or institutional 
staffs. Approximately half the States do not require periodic written 
reports on the observance of standards. On the other hand, some 
States, such as I n d i a n a, New York, and Pennsylvania, secure de- 
tailed reports that, combined with visitation, enable accrediting 
officere to make satisfactory estimates of the extent and quality of 
work of the institutions. 
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At least half the State accrediting agencies have no published 
standards. Some of the standards used have not been revised for 
years, hence do not reflect recent emphases in teacher education. A 
good proportion of the sets of standards presumably desigrajj^br the 
evaluation of teacher-education institutions do not mention sfefh i terns 
as the professional aspects of the curricula; strictly professional 
preparation of the staff; availability of a training school; and the 
extent and quality of student teaching. Most sets of standards also 
do not present criteria for the evaluation of specific types of curricula. 

The inconsistency involved in certificating and employing teachers 
for specific grade levels, subjects, of fields of work, and in accrediting 
institutions in their entirety rather than by specific curricula, is 
receiving increased attention as teaching and certification requirements 
become more specialized. Most of the 2-year normal schools, for 
example, are now accredited only for the preparation of elementary- 
school teachers. Similarly, institutions that specialize in special 
fields, such as music or art, Are increasingly approved only for the 
preparation of teachers in such fields. Among the States that evalu- 
ate specific curricula, in accrediting, are New York, Pennsylvania, 
California, Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. 

The aco-editing of institutions for the education of teachers has 
developed as. the use of college credentials superseded examinations 
as a basis of certification, as the number of college-prepared teachers 
increased, and regional and national accrediting evolved. State ac- 
creditation in many States has not yet become an organized program, 
in which written standards, regular institutional visitation, and pub- 
lished lists of accredited institutions each' Pave a place. Although 
becoming more usable, State lists of accredited institutions are not 
yet as highly selective as those of the older regional and national 
accrediting associations; nor even as selective as those of some colleges 
and universities. However, minimum certification requirements for 
elementary teachers are reaching the degree level in a rapidly in- 
creasing number of States; and the problem of accredit in g non-degree 
institutions for teacher education is becoming less difficult. 

Most of the State departments maintain typewritten, mimeographed, 
or printed lists of accredited institutions within their respective 
States. In some States, a complete directory of the higher-education 
institutions of the State would serve as well as a State department 
accredited list; for all of the institutions in the State are accredited. 
The institutions are classified in several different ways on the various 
State lists, which usually give little or no information concerning the 
institutions or their curricula, other than the fact that the institutions 
are approved. 

In addition to the regional accrediting associations,* there are more 
than a score of national accrediting associations. In addition to. 
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these, two or more State agencies sometimes operate in the same 
State. Proposals are often made for the unification of various ones 
among the many National and State accrediting agencies. As the 
State departments become stronger in organization and personnel, 
and as the scope of their work is extended, their wider participation 
in general accreditation, and their more effective participation in 
accreditation for teacher education, are to be expected. 

Functions Relating to College Staffs • 

One of the most significant functions ‘exercised by college governing 
boards is the determination of policies affecting the staff personnel of 
the institutions. The most important among the activities whereby 
board policies are put into effect include the selection and appointment J 
of the administrative officers and instructional staffs, and the de- 
termination of their tenure,, compensation, and other .conditions of 
service. , * * 

In each of 16 States in which the State board of education controls 
one or more institutions that educate teachere (Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky as special Ca&es are not considered here), the board of 
education with or without the recommendation of the State depart- 
ment, exercise all or nearly all of the following functions: Appointment 
of the president; appointment of faculty members upon the recom- 
mendation of the president; determination of the qualifications and 
tenure of the president; and, upon the recommenda^^of the presi- 
dent, determination of the qualifications and tenure of the faculty. 

So important is the function of personnel administration, that' in 
confused administrative situations the power .of appointment and 
dismissal of personnel is often used as the chief criterion in determin- 
ing lines. of administrative contipl. Formal lines of authority in 
respect to the appointment and dismissal of personnel, however, some- ‘ 
times do not .reveal the complete picture of the lines of authority 
in the administration of teacher-education institutions. For example 
in Pennsylvania, local boards of trustees elect teachers college presi- 
dents and upon the recommendation of the presidents, the college 
staff members. Nevertheless, the Governor approves the selection of 
a president by the board. Furthermore, the institutions^ are legally 
parts of the common school system and the boards, each of which is 
headed by the State superintendent, are considered as boards of ’ 
trustees of State institutions within the State department of public 1 
instruction.' Hrace the powers of the local boards in respect to 
college personnel constitute only a small part of the picture of teachera- 
college control. 

In chapter II of this study it was disclosed that in all States in 
which the State Doard of education controls one or more teacher- 
education, institutions, the State superintendent is secretary, chair- 
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man, or executive officer of the board, and hence is in a position to 
exert considerable influence in its administration of institutional 
personnel. In Massachusetts, so great are his powers that he actually 
appoints the presidents and faculty members of the State teachers 
colleges. In States in which the State board of education is not in 
control of teacher-education institutions, the superintendent is not 
infrequently a member or officer of the State teachers college board, 
and sometimes of local institutional boards. Hence, he is in a posi- 
tion to advise these.controlling bodies also in their selection of insti- 
tutional personnel. 

Although State boards of education consider it their function to 
determine the salaries of the presidents and, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the president, the salaries of the faculties, the boards do* not 
have the freedom of action in this* respect enjoyed by many city 
^ school boards which are fiscally independent. Salaries in State 
institutions are partially paid with money raised by the general State 
government, and not by the board itself. Tho board customarily 
decides upon the salary for the president, apd adopts a salary schedule 
for the faculty on his rccommendati<m/but such preliminary board 
actions are subject, as elsewhere jjfriicatcd, to various fiscal and 
budgetary controls by the legislature, the Governor, and the State 
financial or budgetary supervising officer. 

* . It might be expected that the governing boards would prescribe 
in Borne detail the duties of the presidents, inasmuch as these officers 
in most States are the local administrative agents of the boards. 
In all but a few States such as M^yland, Nebraska, and Washington, 
the legislature has taken no action governing the duties of the presi- 
dents. Nevertheless, in the majority of States, the boards have no 
' printed or other written rules governing the work of the president. 
When the governing boards prescribe such rules, they cover general 
types of duties more often than specific duties. Often the determi- 
natibn of the specific duties of the president, and his method of per- 
forming them, are left to general custom, institutional tradition, or 
the judgment of the president himself. 

Although members of the governing boards and the presidents of 
the institutions legally determine the minim um and ma ximum teach- 
ing and service loads of faculty members, reports indicate that these 
officers have relied, to a considerable extent, in their determination 
of faculty load upon national, regional, and State standards for insti- 
tutional accreditment. The teaching loads of faculty members 
average about 16 clock-hours per week, the maxim um stated in most 
accrediting standards. The number of clock-hours averages ^lightly 
lees in the larger institutions,' including the State j universities and 
land-grant colleges, and slightly more in the small eT^inBtjtu lions, 
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-tfirfuding the teachere colleges and„normal schools. The total service 
* load of the typical faculty member, that is, the total amount of time 
he devotee to all institutional responsibilitfes, is almost three times 
his teaching load. Service loads are usually determined in the insti- 
tutions, rather than by overhead agencies of control. 

Nearly all the institutional governing boards have final authority^- 
over the tenure of the presidents and faculty' members. Although 
in more than half of the institutions faculty members are subject 
to annual reappointment, in effect their tenure is reasonably secure. 
The tenure of the presidents of the institutions is somewhat loss 
secure, however, than that of their faculty members. The presidents 
have wider contacts with the general public, their actions are more 
subject to hostile scrutiny, and not infrequently they are more^SUb- 
ject to group pressures inconsistent with the best interests of teacher 
education. In State's where members of the governing boards are 
appointed for short terms by the Governor it occasionally happens 
that, through his appointees on the board, the Governor brings about 
the dismissal of presidents whose policies or actions are not in harmony 
with his own. The effect on the professional spirit of institutions 
under such conditions is usually unfortunate. On the other hand, 
there is a much larger number of States in which the tenure of the 
chief executive officers of the institutions is traditionally undisturbed 
so long as effective service is rendered. The tenure of such officers 
is practically indefinite in some States, illustrations of which are 
Alabama, New Hampshire, Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia. 

Sabbatical leaves of absence are available only to about one-fourth 
of die . faculty members in State institutions of higher education. 
Irregular and occasional leaves .of absence with or without pay, how- 
ever, are granted to staff members for varying lengths of time. Typi- 
cally, controlling boards make provisions for leaves of absence only 
upon the recommendation of the presidents. 


Functions Relating to College Financial and Business Adminis- 
tration 

The financial interest of the State in publicly controlled institu- 
tions of higher education is greater than is commonly realized. The 
total amount invested in property and funds of publicly controlled 
institutions is nearly 1# billion doDars.' The income of publicly 
controlled institutions for educational and general purposes, and 
for plant extension purposes, totals more than $300,000,000 annually. 
Of this amount, approximately half comes from State governments; 
that is, from appropriations of State legislatures or from fixed State 
taxes. Most of the total amount is expended by the 343 State insti- 
tutions, although a part is used by some 23 city institutions of colie- 
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giate grade, and by some 199 city or district junior colleges and normal 
schools. The income of city and district institutions of higher edu- 
cation from State governments is relatively small. * 

The 150 boards that control State institutions of higher education, 
including 19 State boards of education, exercise major powers of 
control over the business management of the institutions in their 
charge. The exercise of such powers often constitutes ti*e chief 
interest of boaifl members. They also have important responsi- 
bilities and duties in connection with the financing of the institutions, 
at least to the point of securing funds from the State legislature. 
State departments of education that do not administer any institu- 
tions have relatively little to do with the’ financial and business 
management of higher education, except through the State superin- 
tendents who are members- or officers of institutional boards. 

The scope and importance of the task of financial administration o£ 
/ teacher-education institutions by the State departments of education 
and other State agencies is partially indicated by the amount df public 
funds- involved. Teacher education, when a State enterprise, is 
supported very largely by State taction. In 1937-38, the^total 
general income of publicly supported teachers colleges and normal 
schools from State governments was $30,756,503, which was 75 
percent of their entire general income. To this may be added an 
estimated minimum of $9,000,000 of State funds for increase of 
physical plant and other purposes. Student fees constituted 18.6 
percent of the general income, and income from local county, city, 
and district governments constituted 4.7 percent. No other source 
accounts for as much as 1 percent. Total property funds amounted 
to $216,619,925. 

It is impossible to estimate accurately the amount of State govern- 
ment funds granted to State universities, land-grant colleges, colleges 
of arts and science, and junior colleges which is granted to theseinsti- 
tutions for the purpose of educating college, high school, and ele- 
mentary school teachers. Taking into account the relatively high cost 
of university graduate antT^undergraduate instruction and other 
services* it is safe to say that the totals given for teachers colleges and 
normal schools may be doubled, and the total cost to the public of 
educating all types of teachers will not have been reached. An annual 
expenditure, of $80,000,000 of State government funds for educating 
teachers of all types must be considered a low minim um estimate. 

Although tuition rates in State institutions are occasionally pre- 
scribed in State laws, which sometimes specify that tuition" shall be 
free, in actual practice State boards generally determine the exact 
amounts charged students for educational services. Faced with 
severe reductions in State appropriations durihg the financial strin- 
gencies of the past decade, boards in control of State institutions have 
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steadily increased tuition rates, sometimes under the guise of special 
“fees.” The amounts derived from student tuition and fees in publicly 
controlled institutions increased from 13.5 percent of the receipts for 
current institutional purposes in 1925-26 to 16.2 percent in 1935-36. 
QjEfeeVercentage received from State and local governments during the 
sam^period decreased from 59.7 to 52.6. 

city and other local boards of education have their owi^ 
independent tax districts and control their own budgets. State 
teacher-education institutions must compete before the legislatures 
for State funds with numerous other State agencies, and are subject 
to State supervision in the expenditure of the funds they are granted. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that regardless of the type of board in 
control of the institutions, various officers in the general State govern- 
ment whose work is concerned with the raising, appropriation, dis- 
tribution, spending, and accounting of State funds participate in 
some way in the financial and business operations of the State in- 
stitutions of higher education. The resulting- limitations in the 
powers of the controlling boards are illustrated in typical budgetary 
procedures. 

Although budgetary procedures are exactly the same in no two 
States, the following representative pattern of action illustrates some 
limitations to the functions of institutional boards of control. The 
preparation of preliminary budget estimates for the institution is made 
by the president and his staff menders, including his chief business 
officer and the heads of the departments or schools of the institution. 
The budget in its preliminary form then goes to the board in control 
of the institutions for revisiort and approval. Thereafter, it is sub- 
mitted singly or in consolidated form with other institutional budgets 
to the State financial or budgetary supervising officer or agency for 
review and approval. Between the institutional board and the legis- 
lature, the general financial agent or agency of the State, may be a 
State executive department under the Governor; the Governor him- 
self; a State fiscal officer who is responsible to the Governor; or a 
special fiscal board. Usually this intermediate officer or .agency con- 
sults with representatives of the college board relative to changes or 
recommendations made by him. After a legislative committee and 
the legislature have taken action, the appropriation for the inRt.it.ut.inn 
or institutions is then subject to the approval or veto of the Governor. 
So extensive are the powers of some of the agents or agencies inter- 
mediate between the legislature and the board of control, that they 
have in effect the power of financial supervision over the institutions. 

Two particularly important problems often arise in the course of 
the foregoing budgetary procedure. The first arises when action by 
some agency between the institutional board or boards of control and 
the legislature interferes in the extremely important matter of securing 
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sufficient funds to run the institutions properly. The second arises 
when two or more separate institutional boards of control, or the 
presidents of institutions, engage in extreme competition for funds 
before the State legislature or the State financial officers. A remedy 
for undue competition is sometimes sought by consolidating all State 
institutions under one board. Complete consolidation has been 
effected, however, in only about one-fourth of the States. Another 
remedy is for the legislature and the central state budgetary office 
to convince separated boards and their administrative officers that 
voluntary cooperative activities get better results than competition. 
There are States in which voluntary cooperation is very effective. 
Colorado is a good example of several States in which the presidents 
of the State colleges formulate their legislative requests cooperatively, 
and present them as a united program. 

The boards of control assume responsibility for most of the im- 
portant business transactions involved in the conduct of the insti- 
tutions. In most States, they approve the plans and specifications for 
new college buildings. Nearly all of them maintain unified systems 
of accounts for the several institutions under their control. In all 
but a few States, such acdounts are examined and audited by the 
State auditor or equivalent officer. 

Economics in purchasing by cooperative buying are being increas- 
ingly realized by the governing boards through voluntary or legally 
required centralization of the purchasing function in the hands of State 
purchasing officers. Very few of the institutional boards themselves 
administer centralized systems of purchasing, although voluntaiy asso- 
ciations of institutional business officers occasionally pool their pur- 
chases of similar items. The effectiveness of cooperative buying is 
forwarded by classification, standardizatf&i,' and specification of all 
items of purchase ; by close observance by purchasing officers of insti- 
tutional specifications made in the light of educational needs; and by 
promptness in filling requisitions rind orders promptly. 

. Trends in financing include a great increase in the amount of public 
• support for teacher education during the present century. The total 
receipts from public funds\fqr all teachers colleges and normal schools, 
both public and private in 1899-1900, was $3,504,630. In 1937-38, 
corresponding receipts of (publicly controlled teachers colleges and 
normal schools alone were more than $40,000,000 — more than 11 times 
as much as in 1899-1900. J 

During recent years, tfye increase in tuitions arid fees paid by -Stu- 
dents is of considerable significance. Even small additional costs 
serve to limit 'the enrollments of students from the low-income eco- 
nomic groups of the population and to deprive them of the opportu- • 
hity to receive a general and professional education. 

Another trend of considerable importance is the increased assump- 
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tion of financial control by the executive agencies of the general State 
government. Usually established to assure expedient economies in 
State expenditures, such centralized agencies of general State financial 
control appear to have been organized on a permanent or semiperma- 
nent basis in some States. An additional trend has been the establish- 
ment during the past decade of much greater uniformity in the finan- 
cial and business records and reports of institutions operating under 
different boards and in different States. The movement has spread 
to nearly all types of institutions of higher education, and has resulted 
in greater accuracy and easier comparison and consolidation on a 
national basis of reports made to various national and State agencies. 

. Curriculum Construction and Revision 

In each of the 18 States in which the State board of education gov- 
erns one or more institutions that educate teachers, the board has the 
legal right to make changes in institutional curricula or courses, 
through the direct channels of administrative control. Officials in 
each of these States report that the board prescribes the number and 
scope of. curricula and courses of study offered by the institutions. 
However, in actual practice board “prescription” usually means that 
the board officially approves changes proposed by college staff mem- 
bers, or by the State department of education, or by both. I Institu- 
tional curriculum revision in most States is a cooperative activity in 
which the institutions, the State department, and somethnes public 
school teachers and officials are engaged. 

In States in which the State boards of education do not govern insti- 
tutions of higher education, the boards with a few exceptions have no 
direct means of control over institutional curricula. One exception is 
the State board of education of Washington-, which by law “approves 
courses for the State normal schools, for the department of education 
of the University of Washington, and the State College of Washington, 
and for all normal training departments of higher institutions within 
the State of Washington, which may be accredited and whose gradu- 
ates may become entitled to receive teachers' life diplomas or profes- 
sional certificates.” A second exception is Indiana, where the State 
board of education is given definite legal responsibilities to arrange a 
regular system of professional instruction throughout the State, and 
to approve courses of study for specialized curricula. In Texas, the 
State board of education is charged with the duty of recommending 
changes in institutional courses of study, with special reference to the 
elimination of needless waste or duplication of work. 

Reports from the 18 State -departments of education that admin- 
ister teacher-education institutions indicate that nearly all these de- 
partments, under the authority of the State board,' allocate curricula 
to varying extents among the institution^ administered. Except in a 
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few States, curricula and courses are not greatly affected by such 
State department action. The assignment or allocation of specialized 
curricula to different institutions when actually effected is, however, 
one of the most direct and decisive means of curriculum control exer- 
cised by State governing boards. The purpose first is to concentrate 
the education of teachers of given grades or subjects in the institu- 
tions best fitted for such work. The second purpose is to meet the 
problem of institutional duplication of courses and curricula. 

The problem of duplication is a serious one in some States. Eight 
States have a dozen or more State supported institutions of higher 
education each. Competition among two or more institutions offer- 
ing work in the same fields has often led to unfortunate institutional 
conflicts and waste of State funds. Not infrequently, the State uni- 
versity, a separate land-grant college, a State college, and a number 
of State teachers colleges all offer arts and science courses and various 
curricula in special fields such as home economics^ commerce and busi- 
ness, music, and the like. The work of junior colleges and various 
technical schools also must be considered. The problem in teacher 
education arises most frequently in duplication of work in arts and 
science and professional education between the State university and 
separate land-grant colleges; in the duplication of curricula in special 
subjects such as commerce and business among teachers colleges; and 
in the duplication of work on different instructional levels between the 
State university/and State colleges, including for example, the teach- 
ers colleges on the graduate level. 

Some States, such as Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, and 
a few others have attained measureable success in the allocation of 
curricula, especially in the teachers colleges. Only in the institutions 
governed by 1 board has any marked success been attained. Inas- 
much as all of the State institutions and units of privately (iontrolled 
institutions with State affiliations are under the control of 1 board in 
only 11 States (Nevada and Wyoming, with 1 institution each, are not 
considered), it is evident that allocation of curricula and courses 
among State institutions is limited in the country as a wnole. Simi- 
larities among college courses and curricula are so great in most States 
that the departments of education and the governing boards ob- 
yiously have a long way to go to effect curriculum allocations that 
substantially reduce duplication of offerings. . 

A certain amount of duplication of work among institutions in 
widely separated geographical areas of a State is often necessary and 
desirable. Most college students attend institutions relatively close 
to their homes. Many could not' or would not attend college else- 
where. Service courses in general subjects are necessary even in 
highly specialized institutions. However, the unnecessary and waste- ' 
ful duplication of work found among many institutions can be eX- 
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plained only by the fact that a State controlling or coordinating 
agency either is not in existence, or is not functioning. 

Although a high degree of overhead State prescription of standard- 
ized courses in all or most of the teacher-education institutions of a 
State is nowhere desired, unquestionably more uniformity in courses 
of study for prospective teachers in the same fields is desirable in 
certain respects. State directors of teacher education, who advance 
uniformity in course terminology, secure more agreement among 
faculty members concerning course content, discourage the intro- 
duction or continuance of meager offerings in institutions where the 
need for them is doubtful, and otherwise coordinate or construct a 
teacher-education program, for the entire State, are performing one 
of the most important functions of their office. 

Two-thirds of the 18 State departments that administer teacher- 
education institutions report that, in varying degrees, they integrate 
or coordinate the curriculum programs of all the State institutions 
that educate teachers. In all States, the State boards of education 
and the departments of education have certain more or less indirect 
means of control over inlfitutiorial curricula. The most important 
among these means include the prescription in certification require- 
ments of professional, academic, and special courses and curricula 
uniformly for the State. A much less effective means is the prescrip- 
tion of standards for accreditation that involve curricula. The most 
.effective means that is voluntarily undertaken is curriculum revision 
. participated in by representatives of the State departments, the 
institutions, and occasionally $hc public schools or other interested 
agencies. Other means of State control or guidance are also occa- 
sionally reported. The legislatures by legal enactment sometimes 
require the teaching of certain subjects; for example, Wisconsin laws 
require that courses in agricultural economics shall be given in .the 
several normal schools and in certain other specified types' of institu- 
tions. In some States, among which are Alabama, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and West 
Virginia, some control is exercised through approving the right of 
institutions to grant degrees or diplomas. * * - 

The organized procedures whereby, curricula and courses are 
changed as a result of State certification and accreditment are dis- 
cussed in detail in accompanying sections of this chapter. The extent 
to which the State departmer^s or other State certification agencies 
influence institutional courses and curricula through certification 
depends largely upon minimum scholastic requirements and upon the 
extent to which specific courses are required as prerequisites for the 
issuance of certificates. The influence of certification course require- 1 
ments is decidedly lefis on institutional offerings in academic subjects 
than in strictly professional subjects. Usually majors, minors, or ' 
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other general patterns of work in broad subject-matter fields are pre- 
scribed more frequently for certificates than specific courses in such 
fields. 

Certification requirements are often specific and detailed in respect 
to courses in professional education. Every State now requires a 
minimum amount of college work in professional education for one 
or more types of certificates, and a njimber of States require specific 
professional courses or subjects. For example, student teaching in 
amounts ranging from two to six semester hours is required in approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the States. Such State requirements have 
hastened materially the increase in the number of courses in professional 
education offered by colleges. 

Some institutions, usually colleges of arts and sciences, object to 
specific State requirements in professional education. The provision 
of training schools, supervising teachers, and special professional 
facilities is a serious financial burden to weak institutions. Some 
excellent colleges of arts and sciences do not wish to vocationalize 
their curricula. However, the institutions that object tend to de- 
crease ki number as teachers become increasingly professionalized. 

Control over curricula and courses through accreditation require- 
ments is of a general nature only, in most States. The standards 
used in accreditation rarely apply directly to specific courses, and 
only occasionally apply to specific curricula. However, a few States 
elsewhere mentioned induce institutions, by applying specific stand- 
ards, to strengthen their courses in certain curricula and to eliminate 
weak courses and curricula altogether. In most States, accreditation 
by State agencies is not an important element* of State board control 
over changes in specific courses and curricula, although it may tend 
to hasten somewhat the general improvement of the institutions. 

Although most States consider continuing revision activities their 
most convenient means for improving the offerings of the institutions, 
excellent results are obtained through occasional curriculum revision 
programs that are highly organized and conducted intensively for 
a definite period of time, with the publication of revised courses 
of study as an outcome. Several States have recently undertaken the 
latter intensive type of program. A few illustrations of such programs 
follow; these are chosen because of certain noteworthy features rather 
than because of the magnitude of the programs. 

In Alabama, the central steering committee of a teachers’ college 
curriculum revision program met first in October 1937, at the State 
department offices. The State director of the division of instruction 
presided. Representatives from four State teachers' colleges, from 
’ certain county supervisory offices, and from the State department 
were present. The committee proceeded to define its purposes and 
duties. The guiding principles which should be followed in setting 
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up and carrying* forward the program were formulated, and its 
organization perfected. Later, institutional steering committees 
were organized, and regional meetings held in each of the four teachere’ 
colleges. Joint meetings -were later held with the State steering 
committees. As the program continued to expand, interest increased 
and new activities were undertaken; as a single example of many 
that could be mentioned, an evaluation by classroom teachers of 
teachers' college trainings as secured. The program was still under 
way in 1940. ' . 

Public-school curriculum revision programs often center in colleges, 
and their outcomes frequently suggest or necessitate changes in the 
institutional and training school teacher-education curricula. Insti- 
tutional curriculum changes result in modifications of materials 
taught in the public schools by the graduates of the institutions. 
Programs in Arkansas and '-Texas illustrate these conditions. The 
chief purposes of the 5-year Arkansas program were (a) the in-service 
education of teachers; and (6) the revision of curricula. Considerable 
work in the revision program has been done in curriculum laboratories 
at the University of Arkansas during the summer sessions by the cur- 
riculum director and by elementary and secondary school inspectors 
of the State department; and the several published courses produced, 
while of primary interest to elementary- and secondary -school teachers 
in service, are being used also by those who educate teachers. In Texas, 
the State curriculum program is advanced through the operation of a 
curriculum laboratory at the University of Texas, where an annual 
curriculum conference for which college credit is given has been held 
for several years, and through summer-session activities conducted qn 
the workshop plan in all State colleges of senior grade. Important 
outcomes of this program include the development of cooperative 
research by teachers and institutions and the development of institu- 
tional interest in public-school problems. 

Ohio reports the initiation of a graduate council of Ohio institutions 
of higher learning, which is beginning to be assistance in the coordi- 
nation of graduate offerings. In the same State, institutional com- 
mittees have assisted materially in formulating certification regula- 
tions in special subjects, and in improving courses of study. Other 
States that report more or less intensified curriculum programs in 
recent years include Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachu- 
etts, Mississippi, New York, Virginia, and West Virginia. Additional 
States in which curriculum-revision activities are reported to be • 
significant and more or less continuous in nature include Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
In a few of these States activities are quite limited, and not all 
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States that, are doing significant curriculum work are here reported. 
However, the number of States listed is significant, for curricul um 
revision is considered one of the most important duties which can be 
'initiated by State departments in their efforts 'to improve the education 
of teachers. 

The procedures that characterize successful intensive curriculum 
revision programs of State department officers to improve the cur- 
ricula of institutions that educate teachers are to be noted. 
Although flexible, the curriculum revision program is organized in 
accordance with sound administrative principles. Although under the 
nominal jurisdiction of the State superintendent, the immediate re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the program is in the hands 
of a competent director, usually from the State department or the 
faculty of one of the institutions. Some one person, usually the head 
of a committee or subcommittee, is definitely responsible for each^ 
important step in the program. Under various titles, there is a cen- 
tral or executive committee, production committees, numerous special 
committees, State officials who serve as consultants and in various 
other capacities, curriculum specialists or consultants, and general 
and special subject committees in each, institution as needed. Each 
pferson participating knows his duties, and if he needs help, is given 
gujdance. Not only State department and institutional officers and 
staff members, but also public school supervisors, . principals and 
superintendents participate; and often lay groups as well. Needs of 
special subject-matter groups in the institutions are met by small 
special committees. All groups concerned are sensitized to the needs 
fqr the program, and are kept informed concerning its progress and 
outcomes. Finally, the 'program does not end completely with the 
publication of courses of study; it provides for the training and en- 
couragement of staff members in the use of the materials provided, 

, and for the perpetuation of the program as a continuing curriculum 
revision activity. 

Detailed institutional curriculum adjustments, selection of text- 
books and references, and of course, nearly all matters pertaining 
to actual classroom instruction in the colleges, are not matters in 
which the governing boards or the State departments of education 
give assistance through the channels of administrative control. The 
help the State department staffs may offer the institutions in such 
matters is extended perhaps most frbely in county normal schools, 
teacher-training high schools, and State junior colleges. Acceptance 
of the help that is provided is not mandatory. It is most often given 
through consultations, ' “conferences, and dissemination of mimeo- 
graphed or printed syllabi, statistics concerning State needs, and 
similar materials. 

State legislatures directly or indirectly force certain curriculum 
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changes at times updn the State teacher-education institutions and 
upon their governing boards, by enacting requirements with respect 
to the teaching of certain elementary or secondary school subjects 
or topics* This is done through the requirement that certain sub- 
jects or topics shall or sfiMl not.be taught in the public schools; or 
that knowledge of them shall be prerequisite for teacher certification. 
Inasmuch as the public-school teachers are expected to be prepared 
in accordance with current State educational policy, the teacher- 
education institutions as well as the! public schools must somehow 
provide instruction in the required subjects. 

Potentially, the interference of the general State government in 
the determination of the curriculum is a very important issue, be- 
cause such determination is commonly esteemed by educators as 
their own professional privilege. Practically, such interference only 
occasionally becomes an active issue. Most of the legislative require- 
ments pertain to subjects that would be taught in any case, such as 
history of the United States, or 'the three P’s. Other subjects, 
such as the nature of alcoholic drinks (required in every State), 
humane treatment of animals, morals, the Bible, thrift, safety, and 
tlje like would probably not be totally ignored in any State teacher- 
education institution, regardless of legislative mandates. 

The State departments of education not infrequently serve as 
channels through which private philanthropy assists in curriculum 
building in the teacher-education institutions, and the public schools. 
As one example among many that could be ’given, the State depart- 
ment of education of Virginia was granted in 1939, $36,600 by the 
General Education Board for use over a 3-year period, to assist in 
the inauguration of a system of coordinators who will serve as con- 
sultants and assistants in curriculum revision in the high schools 
and in four selected State teacher-education institutions. These 
coordinators will bring to the institutions a first-hand knowledge of 
the problems of adjustment required in the revision program, and 
perhaps initiate a permanent institutional curriculum revision pro- 
gram*? Another example has been afforded for a number of decades 
by the granting of foundation and othe^lphil anthropic funds to State 
institutions for the preservice education of Negro teachers. 

First among significant trends in curriculurn construction and re- 
vision is the lengthening of normal-school and teachers-college cur- 
ricula. Most of the State normal schools have become teachers 
colleges. The number of these schools at the close of successive de- 
cades is: 1920, 137-j 1930, 66; and 1940, 30. Twenty-five or more 
State teachers colleges during the latter half of the same period, 
1920-40, have lengthened their curricula to include at least 1 year 
of graduate work. Usually curriculum changes such as the fore- 
going are made only upon the direction or approval of the State 
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board of education in control of the institutions; and sometimes 
legislative authorization is necessary as well. 

• Second among curriculum trends is the increased number of courses 
offered, as curricula have been extended and enriched. There was 
a temporary slackening of this increase during the depths of thq de- 
gression, but it appears to be again under way. Although the in- 
crease in the number of courses in the arts and sciences has been 
especially marked, the number of courses in professional education 
and in special orndnacademic subjects are increasing as well. ' , 

Other trends include the increasing conduct of curriculum revision 
programs; more emphasis upon the selection of curriculum content 
from a functional rather than a traditional basis.; and the improve- 
ment and extension of student-teaching facilities. 

Answers to a question concerning the important functions which 
officials of State departments of education are .not now performing, 
but’ which they believe they should perform, stress the need for much 
more State department participation in curriculum jjonstruction and 
revision. State directors of teacher education suggest the need fot 
’ better planning and more widespread allocation oifepecialized cur- 
ricula. For example, graduate work for public school teachers is 
increasingly in demand and if introduced in all State 4-year colleges 
without plan beforehand, leads to much duplication and ineffective 
work. The directors believe that specialized work in music, art, 
health and physical education, adult education, and. other curricula 
should be provided in accordance with a program planned for all State 5 
institutions. More agreement is desired among State, department 
officials and college teachers in different States, concerning the nature 
of superior curricula that might be adopted uniformly in the teacher- 
education institutions of a dumber of States, or at least in all the 
State institutions of the same State. In order to assume leadership 
in curriculum revision, a larger staff and more control over the insti- 
tutions are desired by some, who point out that their press!# control y - 
over curricula is exercised almost entirely through Certification 
requirements. 

The most effective work of a nonadmin istrative nature done by the 
State departments of education in the improvement of the curricula ’ 
of institutions that educate teachers, consists in the initiation, stimu- 
lation, and organization, of curriculum revision by the institutional 
faculty members. Curriculum construction and reorganization in any 
case should be primarily in the hands of the faculties. In cooperative 
curriculum revision programs conducted by the several institutions, 
or by the institutions and the State department, the State department 
officers, including directors of teacher education and certification, 
subject-matter specialist in various fields, and others usually partici- 
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pate to best advantage as consultants, organizers, and coordinators 
in the numerous conferences, woikshops, committee work in the prep- 
aration of materials, and other activities necessary in the construe-* 
tion and revision of courses of study. 

A central coordinating and service agency is needed in most insti- 
tutional programs of curriculum revision; and this the State depart- 
ment is in an admirable position to provide. Not infrequently, 
faculty members of the institutions profit through arrangements made 
by the State department staffs, whereby the faculty, members are 
given opportunities to participate in public-school curriculum-revision 
programs. Institutional curriculum-revision programs often orig- 
inate thfough conferences callqd by the State department. State ' 
department staff members not infrequently teach in summer sessions 
of the institutions,. or assist in the 'conduct of curriculum workshops. 

In all such activities, there is no suggestion of State department 
prescription of the content of the subjects taught. Nevertheless, 
the professional abilities of the State department staff members are 
utilized effectively for the improvement of the curricula in the insti- 
tutions that prepare the teachers of the State. 

Administration of Student Teaching 

Observation and student teaching facilities 'are essential in the. * 
education of teachers. They are provided in all State teachers colleges 
and normal schools, and in practically ail the remaining State insti- 
tutions that educate teachers. As a rule, these facilities are located 
in public schools, or utilize public-school pupils. Since the local 
administration of public schools is, in the hands dt local district or 
county authorities, the provision of ways and means to make available 
. their unhafnpered use by State teacher-education institutions is a 
matter of primary concern to State authorities. Althougksome insti- 
tutions are enabled to secure student-teaching facilities through the 
good graces and cooperation ol public-school authorities, such coopera- 
tive arrangements if not legally enforceable are likely to be disrupted 
. at any time to the great disadvantage of the institutions. 

In approximately four-fifths of the States maintaining State normal 
schools and teachers colleges, there is more or less specific legislation 
that directly or .by implication authorizes or legalizes the* establish- 
ment of training-school facilities. In most States, the legislatures 
have delegated the authority for establishing training schools to the 
institutional governing boards. Authority has been delegated also 
to the chief State school officer, as in California and New York, and 
partially in Vermont. In * some States, the presidents of the several 
institutions have been delegated complete or partial authority, as in 
Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. In about half the States 
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having teachers colleges and normal schools, the institutions have 
been given specific authority 'to contract with local school authorities 
for the provision of student-teaching facilities . 4 

In actual practice, the detailed arrangements with the public 
schools whereby adequate practice facilities are assured is the respon- 
sibility of institutional officers. Often it is a difficult one for them 
meet. The even more difficult task of maintaining harmonious and 
effective relationships are nearly always their responsibility also. 
Needs for greater State assistance, either through legislation or State 
board and department of education action, art* indicated by the nature 
•of the problems confronting institutional officers in the provision of 
practice facilities. * 

The most difficult among these problems is the lack of pupils for 
practice in the area surrounding the institutions. Often due to poor 
location of the institutions, the only feasible remedy short of moving 
or closing the institution, is to transport student teachers away from 
the institution, or to transport pupils to it. This involves appreciable 
expense in money and time. 

The control of the practice schools, if solely by public-school 
authorities, or if divided between them and the institution, often 
constitutes a problem. There are many adaptations necessary in the 
public-school curricula and schedule of classes, numerous additional 
demands made upon the staff, and considerable ^experim^aation and 
errors in practice introduced when laboratory school work is conducted 
in a public school. Public-school and community good will is often 
stretched to the breaking point by such changes and conditions unless 
compensating advantages are offered' by the laboratory-school program. 

Financ^l arrangements are often the cause of friction. The pro- 
portionate share to be paid for .buildings, salaries of supervising or 
critic teachers and other expenses must be adjusted satisfactorily 
to the institution and to local school authorities. 

There are a number of ways in which the State agencies of overhead 
control are of assistance to the institutions in meeting the foregoing 
and related problems. In a number of States, statutes are in force 
that make satisfactory local arrangements possible for laboratory 
facilities. In others, where the institutional board of control is aIwa 
the board in control of the public schools, the mandate of the board 
ensures satisfactory working conditions. In still others, financial 
arrangements on the part of the State and institutions are sufficiently ' 
liberal to induce public-school authorities to cooperate. 

A particularly important function of the departments of education 
in some St ates is the establishment of standards relative to student 

» For a detailed dlMMto of this topic tee: * 

AJfca, Cecil H. UfAl principles gowning practice teaching in State teacher oolk«M, normal •cboob. 
and public toboolft. 

Mead, Arthur B. Superyfred etodent teaching. Pp. 681 - 607 . 
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teaching, and the enforcement of such standards after they are estab- 
lished. Enforcement in institutions not governed by the State board 
of education is usually undertaken, if at all, through theVrocesscs 0 f 
institutional accreditation and teacher certification. Such standards 
gdvern the ratio of practice pupils to student teachers, the ratio of 
student teachers to supervising teachers and critics, the amount of 
time to be given to student teaching by prospective teachers, the 
amount of credit in student teaching required for certification, and 
other practices and requirements. 

Certain conditions characterize institutional situations in which 
satisfactory laboratory -school facilities exist. The institution is 
located where a fairly abundant supply of pupils reside near the in- 
stitution. The State has provided an institutional campus school ' 
entirely under the control of the institution; and, in addition, public 
schools are available nearby in which representative puf>lic-scbool 
situations exist, hi the major portion of the schools - or classes pro- 
vided for training, the selection of the teaching and supervisory staff 
is made, or at least approved, by the institution. Changes in the 
course of study* material facilities,’ time schedules, methods*©! in- 
struction, and tlm like can be made with reasonable freedom by those 
directing the training program. Experimentation is not unduly 
cramped. Both campus and cooperating public schools receive 
public-school funds. In Connecticut, for example, the State board 
of education contracts with local school boards for elementary -school 
facilities, and except for attendance, administers through the teachers 
colleges the elementary schools provided. The State board is recom- 
pensed at the end of the year by the local board for the training given 
pupils in these schools. 

Im satisfactory laboratory -school situations, cooperative work is 
conducted that is advantageous alike to the teacher-education insti- V 
tution, ‘to the laboratory school, and to public-school pupils. In 
Maine, for example, the State department of education assists finan- 
cially in a form of in-service teacher education in the normal schools, 
and of off-campus student teaching, that involves an exchange of 
places by public-school teachers with limited training, and competent 
student teachers. The public-school teacher attends the normal 
school for a 6 weeks’ program and the student teacher, under close 
supervision, serves as her substitute in the public schools. The State 
department assists by paying the expenses of the critic teacher and of 
the institutional director of training to and from the normal school, and 
the school where the student teacher is assigned. Although few other 
States have plans similar to those of Maine, many States have insti- 
tutions offering laboratory school work in cooperating public schools 
that is so superior to that in the surrounding public schools, that 
public school authorities, patrons, and pupils alike raise little if any 
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question concerning the use of the school for practice purposes. 

It is becoming common practice for the State board to supplement 
salaries of public-school teachers who assist as part-time critics or 
supervisors of student teachers in affiliated public’ schools. High 
tuition fees are considered regrettable in public schools. Transpor- 
tation of pupils to the schools is increasingly belieVed to be the con- 
cern of the public schools rather than of the institution. 

In many Stares, realization of the foregoing conditions* would be 
greatly forwarded by statutes giving the State board of education 
bro^d powers and definite responsibilities for directing and unifying 
the institutional and the public-school facilities used for laboratory 
purposes and by more effective control and supervision by the State 
department of education. Additional funds added to the budgets of 
the institutions would make possible the supplementing of salaries 
of specially qualified supervisors in the public schools, who assist 
student teachers. The State director of teacher education and certifi- 
cation logically would have important functions in advancing effec- 
tive local relationships through recommendations and advisoiy 
services. 

Functions Relating Indirectly to Institutions^Ihat'Educate Teachers 

A detailed presentation of certification practices and requirements 
in 1937 is made in another bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education.® 
Only such aspects of certification as are of particular pertinacy in the 
Studies oj State Department of Education are presented in this section. 

Certification of Teachers • 

Powers and limitations oj central State certification agencies . — Al- 
though the selection and the employment of teachers are almost in- 
variably the functions of local ■school authorities, each State may 
prescribe such qualifications for teachers as public policy may demand. 
The State places its final sanction ujkm such employees by certificat- 
ing them. Every State in the Union, with the exception of Massa- 
chusetts, makes legal provisions for the certification of all or most of 
its public-school teachers. Massachusetts maket^oro visions for the 
State certification of certain special types of others or adminis- 
trators only. 

, Directors of certification perform a wide variety of functions, chief 
among which are: . Advisoiy service to applicants for certificates/' 
issuance of certificates, and recording of those issued; equation of 
credentials and passing upon merits of applicants; publication and 
in terpr station of certification requirements; approval of institu- 
tions* from which certification credentials are submitted; and making 

* Frailer, Beifyunln W. Development of 8ta,t* programs for the certification of tetobm. 
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of recommendations concerning desirable changes in certification 
requirements. 

In all States, certification requirements are expressed as minimum 
requirements. Employment requirements of school employing oflicers 
may and often do exceed the certification minima that are prescribed. 
In more than two-thirds of the States, requirements are not made for 
private-school teachers. 

The certification laws of some States specif little more than the 
officers who shall issue certificates, and the gjm?ral conditions whereby 
•certificates are to be issued. In other Stadfj the legislatures specify 
the requirements for different types of certificates in much detail. 
Educators regard the formulation of detailed certification require- 
ments as a function that should be performed by professional staff 
members of the State department of education, and not by the legis- 
lature. . j, 

Organization. There has A been a trend toward the -centralization 
of the function of teacher certification into the hands of a single State 
agency, since State government began. Although the trend hds 
progressed so far that in most States centralization is complete or 
almost so, there are still numerous States in which several agencies 
issue certificates, more or less under the supervision of the State de- 
partments of education. The Statp board of education is the princi- 
pal controlling agency for the certification of teachers in approximately 
two-thirds of tiie States, and the chief State school officer in somewhat 
less than one-third. A State board of examiners usually affiliated with 
the State department, grants all dr some of the certificates in eight 
States. In every State there are one or more centralized certificating 
agencies that grant certificates. 

In a score of States, there are one or more county or local agents 
or agencies that grant certificates under more or less control of the 
State board of education and of the State department of education. 
These may be county superintendents, or county boards of education 
or examiners; city superintendents, or city boards of 'education or 
examiners; and institutions of higher education. In 5 States, county 
boards of education or of examiners, or county superintendents of 
schools, issue certificates. These are issued, under varying degrees of 
State Control, in Arkansas, Illinois, Missouri, Mississippi, and Cali- 
fornia. In an additional State, Massachusetts, only a limited num- 
ber of State certificates are issued; but local town committees have 
wide powers of certi^tion. In 9 States, certain State teachers col- 
leges, noimal schoolsrunfversities, and colleges that educate teachers 
issue certificates; or the college degrees or diplomas in themselves con- 
stitute certificates. The 9 States are: Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New York, North Dakota, Utah, and Washington. 
Id 12 States, 1 or more cities are authorized to issue certificates. 
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These States include Colorado, Delawiye, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and Washington. In typical States in which cities or insti- 
tutions issue certificates, a fairly high degree of State control is main- 
tained over such issuance. 

State boards of educational examiners are found in eight States — 
QoJorftjJo, Illinois, Iowa, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Texjtts^j Each board grants some or afl of the State certificates, or 
recua£»pnend& their issuance. The boards operate in such close conjunc- 
tion with the departments of education, that from a functional view- 
point most Of them are considered units of the departments. 

No two boardsTutretion exactly alike. In Illinois, the State exam- 
ining Ijoard, the superintendent of public instruction, the county super- 
intendents, and the board of- education of a city having a population 
exceeding 2OOJ0OO, all issue certificates. Those issued by county super- 
intendents and by the Stpte examining board are limited in scope and 
length of validity. The superintendent of public instruction is chair- 
man of the State examining board, all members of which consist of 
professional educators. 

Lq Iowa, the. superintendent of public instruction is the president 
and executive officer of the board of educational examiners. The four 
additional members of the board are appointed by 'the Governor. One 
is president of a State college; one is president of a private college 
that educates teachers; one is a city superintendent' of schools; and 
one is a county superintendent of schools. The board issues and 
renews certificates; approves teacher-training courses in colleges and 
universities, and performs other duties prescribed by law. The board 
has an executive secretary, who -in addition to the supervision of the 
issuance of certificates, coordinates the work in the field and assists in 
forwarding the teacher-preparation program through visitation and 
other contacts with the institutions. In New Jersey, the State board 
of examiners holds examinations, and grants and revokes certificates, 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the State board of education. 

Scope oj service; number' and types of certificates issued . — -There are 
more than a million holders of teachers' certificates in this country. 
According to partially estimated figures by Emens, approximately 
199,750 certificates were granted in 1938 in the 48 States. The num- 
ber varied by States, from less than 150 in Delaware and in Massa- 
chusetts, to more than 17, 000. in Pennsylvania. . The average number 
granted per State was approximately 4,160. The percentage that the 
number of certificates granted annually in given States, was of the 
dumber of teachers in those States, varied from less than 10 percent 
to more than 80 percent. 7 


r Emens, John B. Bute administration of teacher personnel. Pp. 216-18. 
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The different kinds of certificates are numbered by the hundreds. 
In no two States are they exactly the same. Different types of certi- 
ficates are variously issued among States, to elementary teachers of 
different grade levels, to junior-high-school teachers, and to senior- 
high-school teachers of different academic subjects. Furthermore, 
special certificates are issued to superintendents, principals, general 
supervisors, supervisors and teachers of special subjects, school 
librarians, and a wide variety of other workers in education. 

. Certification requirements. — The most significant differences in cer- 
tification among the several States are found in the scholarship require- 
ments for certificates. Minimum requirements for elementary teach- 
ers range from the indefinite requirements of examinations, given in 
12 States to high-school graduates and to persons of less preparation, 
to 4 years of college work, required by 9 States. . In typical States’ 
the minimum level averages nearly 3 years for elementary-school 
teachers, and 4 years for high-school teachers. The 9 Stales that 
require 4 years of college work as a minimum include Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Louisiana, ’North Carolina, 

• Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. The States that in May 1 940, defin- 
itely planned to reach the 4-year minimum before the close of 1942 
included New York, Ohio, Utah, Virginia, and Washington. 

Maximum requirements in professional education for inexperienced 
teachers of academic high-school subjects range from 6 to 25 semester- 
hours. The median of such requirements is approximately 18 semes- 
ter hours. Student teaching is one of the most important prescribed 
subjects in professional education. It is required in 35 States to an 
extent, on the average, of 3 to 4 semester hours. 

Minimum age requirements, specified in 37 States, range from 17 to 
20 years; typically, the requirement is 18 years. Twenty-five States 
require proof of good health; 20 States, citizenship or declaration of 
intention to assume citizenship; and 20 States, an oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution of the United States or to the State constitution. 

Certificates are issued upon any one of three bases: Upon college 
credentials, upon examination, or in exchange for certificates already 
issued. Every State issues one or more types of certificates upon 
the basis of college credentials.’ Nineteen States also issue one or 
more types of certificates in addition, upon the basis of examinations 
administered either by the State departments of education, or- by 
county or other local school authorities. Most of these certificates 
‘ are of vei Y low grade, and there is a tendency to abolish them. Only 
seven States will exchange their certificates for certificates issued by 
other States; and they will do this only under certain prescribed 
conditions. One reason for the limited interstate exchange of certifi- 
cates is, that the terminology, standards and requirements for cer- 
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tificates differ so much among States, that it is extremely difficult 
for certification officers of different States to ascertain the equivalency 
of the certificates issued. 

Interstate relationships. — Although the administration of education 
is reserved to the Several States, there are National as well as State 
needs that should receive consideration in the administration of 
teacher certification find other teacher personnel .functions. There 
is a widespread movement of teachers and teachers-in-training from 
State to State. Although this is desirable, differences among States 
in certification regulations and requirements for teachers’, certificates 
constitute difficulties and in some cases formidable barriers .to the 
interstate migratiofi of teachers. Some requirements are* specifically 
designed to favor State residents; other requirements do so indirectly. 
Partially as a consequence, there are inequalities among States in 
teacher supply and demand, in the proficiency of teachers, in voca- 
tional opportunities for prospective teachers, and in career oppor- 
tunities for teachers in service. Only cooperative action among 
States can obviate such difficulties: 

There have been promising movements recently among State 
directors, of teacher education and certification, and cooperating 
institutional agencies, in attaining agreement on principles of reci- 
* procity in certification among States. Inevitably, the problem of 
what constitutes acceptable standards, practices, and requirements 
in teacher education have also been considered. The representatives 
of the teacher education divisions of selected southern State depart- 
ments of education, the teacher- training committee of the Southern 
University Conference, a committee of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the General Education Board 
have Joined during the past 4 year in a cooperative study, of uni- 
formity and reciprocity in certification and related problems. Com- 
mittees were appointed in each State, regional conferences were held 
in selected centers, and a general conference was held. Criteria as 
guides for the education and certification of teachers were set up, 
and the beginnings of concrete patterns of practice were initiated. 

Promising interstate cooperative efforts among the Southern States 
have been followed in recent months by the initiation of work along 
somewhat similar lines by the North Central Association Committee 
on the Preparation oj Secondary School Teachers , which has received 
a grant from the General Education Board for a series of conferences 
in connection with a 1-year study of the certification of secondary- 
school teachers in the north-central area. ,A subcommittee on teacher 
certification and accrediting agencies has initiated activities with 
promising results. 

Still another development began in 1938, that involved the inter- 
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state- cooperation of certification directors. This was the conferences 
and conference report of the Midwest Regional Conference op Certifi- 
cation, in Des Moines, Iowa. In this conference, certification direc- 
tors and others joined in deliberations and in the collection and ‘ 
exchange of information concerning certification of out^of-State teach- 
. ers, teacher supply and demand, certification and teacher-education 
programs, and the improvement of certification standards. Meetings 
of other regional groups of State directors also are hold occasionally; 
and there is a National' Association of State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, which annually considers problems of inter- - 
state reciprocity in certification and related problems. 

In States having the most widely approved plans of certification, 
certain trends are under way which include: (1) A steady elevation of 
the scholastic Acquirements for teachers, averaging about 1 year, of 
wor]c each decade; (2) increased specialization of certificates for spe- 
cific subjects and types of work; (3) a decrease in the number and 
kinds of certificates issued by county and other local authorities; (4) 
prescription, in increasing amounts and by an increasing number of 
States, ,of professional education; and (5), increasing emphasis upon ' 
the issuance of probationary certificates that are renewable only after 
additional college preparation has been secured. 

There has been a very significant trend in the centralization of 
teacher certification in the hands of the State board, superintended, 
or department of education. Once certification was almost entirely 
the concern of local school districts. The number of State systems in 
which the issuance of all certificates is completely coritroIletWyy the 
State (city and institutional issuance not considered) increase dVrom 
3 in 1898 to 42 in 1940. During the same period, the number of full- 
time professional staff officers of the departments of education per- 
forming the certification function increased at a fairly steady rate 

from fewer than six in all States to one or more in practicallv every • 
State. * J 

The relationships of teacher certification and teacher education are 
^ose and vital. It will be observed that most of the foregoing trends 
directly affect the curricula or the courses of the teacher-education 
institutions. On the other hand, Certification requirements are deter- 
mined very largely by the nature of the education given teachers by 
the institutions, and by the supply of applicants for certificates. Co- • 
ordination of teacher-education and certification requirements exists 
in varying degrees -among States, and is entirely complete in none, 
because of great variations in the degree of centralized control .exer- 
cised over teacher education by the several State offices, and because 
of the lack of coordination of the work'of the different teacher-educa- 
tion institutions by the institutions themselves. 
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Teacher-Placement Services 

The placement of public-school teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators in the positions best fitted to them is an important step in the 
series of activities involved in the administration of State teacher 
personnel. Teacher-placement organizations and agencies exist in 
great number and variety, but for the most part their activities are 
uncoordinated. Most of the 1,196 institutions that educate teachers 
assist their graduates with widely varying effectiveness to secure 
positions. However, institutional placement is generally confined to 
local areas. During recent years, the institutions usually have had a 
surplus of unplaced graduates, who were not informed concerning, 
vacancies in areas served by other institutions. Scores of commercial 
teachers’ agencies assist in placement, but they charge commissions 
and fees that many teachers do not care to pay. Only a few of the 
State education associations assist teachers to secure positions. 
Sometimes employers of teachers visit teacher-education institutions 
and school systems and invite teachers and prospective teachers to 
apply for or to accept positions, but most teachers do not receive 
such invitations. ' 

To a very large extent, the finding of teaching vacancies is dependent 
upon the individual initiative and efforts of the teachers themselves. 
Without definite information concerning vacancies, an applicant at 
considerable expense of time and effort may send out a dozen or more 
applications, thus confusing the process of appointment and giving 
employing officers a false sense of teacher oversupply. One school 
systemmay have scores of satisfactory applications for a single vacancy, 
whereas another may have none. Under such conditions, many poor 
teachers secure positions, while many good ones remain unplaced, 
partly because the supply of applicants is unequally distributed 
among different schools and States. 

The frequent lack of effectiveness in teacher placement due to 
the foregoing conditions is of direct concern to State departments of 
education. , No v other agency is in as good a position as the depart- 
ments to coordinate the work of the different local teacher-placement 
offices; to assist out-of-State teachers to secure positions within 
the State; to assist in the equalization of the supply of teachers 
throughout the State; and to perform similar services. 

In practically all States, local school employing officers upon occa- 
sion informally request State department staff members for help in 
finding teachers, or for recommendations concerning applicants. Simi- 
larly, teachers not infrequently write to, or interview, the State officers 
concerning possible vacancies. Directors of teacher education and 
State supervisors rightfully feel that even if they are not held directly 
responsible for teacher placement, it is a professional service of high 
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order that i9 worthy of their attention. Informed concerning a worthy 
teacher out of work, or a teaching vacancy, departmental employers 
pass the information along to interested inquirers orally or by corre- 
spondence. When requests become numerous, the departmental staff 
members may simply list the names of applicants who wish positions, 
and send the lists to prospective employers upon request. Applica- 
tion blanks, record forms, names of references, and other materials in- 
valuable in effective placement may or may not be required for the 
State department files. Very, little i9 done, however, to coordinate or 
to supplement the placement activities of the State teacher-education 
institutions, or to assist worthy out-of-State teachers in three-fourths 
of the States where no organized placement service of any kind is 
maintained. 

In 12 States, the departments of education conduct teacher-place- 
ment bureaus or organized placement services. These States include 
Alabama, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Wyo- 
ming. In a few of these States, services are quite limited ; in others, 
they are extensive. If the States in which departmental officers and 
supervisors render only informal, occasional, or incidental placement 
services were included in the foregoing list, it would be considerably 
lengthened. Illustrative States rendering informal placement serv- 
ices are: Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
and Texas. In several States, supervisors or directors of vocational 
education are active in the placement of vocational teachers. In most 
of the States having State placement offices, the placement of teachers 
is conducted only as a part-time job by one or more employees of the 
department of education. 

The State placement offices do not contribute very largely to the 
placement of teachers in the country as a whole. In a study of the 
means whereby 8,416 teachers in cities, independent high schools, and 
counties were located in positions in 1929-30, it was found that less 
than 1 percent were located through State appointment bureaus. 
Both institutional placement bureaus and commercial teachers’ agen- 
cies placed far more teachers than the State placement services.* 
The situation has not changed materially since this study was made. 

The trend toward the establishment of State placement services 
was quite marked between 1910, when such services were reported by 
only 1 State, and 1923, when 17 States reported them.* Since 1923, 
the number of States having such services has not changed greatly, 
although the number of teachers placed by each office has increased 
in several States. During recent years, the decline in the rate of 


1 Deffenbaugh, W . 8., and Zeifel, William H. Selection and appointment of teachers. 
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growth in the number of new teachers has doubtless affected some- 
what the exteQt of State placement services. 

In a few States, teacher placement is considered an essential part 
of the State department teacher-personnel program. Typical among 
such States is Pennsylvania, which began to offer placemen ^services 
soon after the first World War. For some time this service has been 
considered one of the important functions of the office of teacher 
education and certification. The practices of the placement office are 
similar in many respects to those of a well -organized university 
teacher-placement bureau. Any persons qualified to teach in Penn- 
sylvania may register for the service, which is free to registrants and 
to school officials. The placement officers of the teacher-education 
institutions and their organization, the Pennsylvania Institutional 
Placement Association, are invited to use the State placement service 
and to cooperate in its work. Such cooperation has been found 
essential. Throughout the years of its service up to and including 
August 31, 1938, 48,350 candidates had registered in the office, and 
9,814 requests for their services had been received. 

Another well-developed State teachers’ employment bureau is con- 
ducted by the State department of education of Minnesota. The total 
number of teachers enrolled with the bureau from April 23, 1913, to 
June 30, 1938, was 39,215. The number of teachers for whom posi- 
tions were secured was 15,756 ; and their aggregate salaries totaled more’ 
than 17 million dollars. In a single year, 1937-38, the bureau enrolled 
1 ,317 teachers. Of these, 223 were placed. In some years, the propor- 
tion of registrants placed is much higher. 

Recently a new departure in State placement services has appeared, 
in the teachers’ placsment divisions of the State employment services 
that are affiliated with the U. S. Employment Service. These cooper- 
ate with, but are aot usually organized in, the State departments of 
education. In May 1940, these divisions were operating in 1 1 States; 
Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wisconsin. The States hav- 
ing such services, which are free to employers and teachers, are grow- 
ing in numbers. The operation of these placement divisions is not 
greatly different from that of other organized placement agencies. 

There are differences of opinion among State officers concerning 
the desirability of teacher placement as a State department activity. 
As in the case of certain other activities, those officers having well- 
developed services are inclined to think that such work is essential 
not only in their own States, but also in others. On the other hand, 
when such services are not offered, there is likely to be doubt as to 
their desirability, regaidless of whether or not they have been tried 
or the need for them explored. 

Educational authorities who favor the State teacher-placement 
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agency, rightly point out that teacher placement is conducted in- 
effectively in many places, because of lack of teacher-placement 
agencies, the smallness of the offices that exist, and the lack of central 
coordination of the placement activities of such offices. The State 
departments of education aro in an excellent position to secure all 
the information they need concerning teachers and the schools that 
need their services. The departments usually could serve a wider 
area than any given teacher-education institution, and not infre- 
quently could be of assistance to it in the placement of its graduates. 

A placement organization is needed that would assist out-of-State 
applicants or surplus applicants within the State, to make contacts 
with prospective employers. Fees and Commissions for placement 
could be eliminated. It would appear that the State could perfonn 
few functions that would be more helpful to its schools, than to help 
them to secure the best teachers the market provides. 

Despite a demonstrated need for better teacher-placemept services, 
there are sbme objections stated to the establishment of State place- 
ment agencies. It i9 claimed that the departments already have so 
much to do that there' is no time for teacher placement, which would 
duplicate the work of existing agencies in any case. Lack of person- 
nel, office space, and equipment for the work is frequently reported. 
Doubtless complaints of employers and teachers concerning delay 
in submitting and revising lists of applicants, incomplete lists of 
vacancies, incomplete information about registrants, and the like 
are ultimately attributable to a lack of workers in the placement 
offices. 

It may be .observed with reference id the foregoing arguments that * 
there is an undoubted need for some centralized free public place- 
ment agency to coordinate and extend the work of existing place- 
ment agencies, and to assist in forwarding the mobility of competent 
teachers both within and without the States. Despite the acknowl- 
edged limitations of typical teacher-placement services conducted by 
State departments of education, to date no more appropriate 
agency to meet the needs indicated has been found! 

Other Teacher Personnel Functions 

State departments of education perform or assist in the performance 
of several teacher-personnel functions other than those previously dis- 
cussed. Treatment of these additional functions is not within the 
purview of this monograph. They are mentioned here only in order 
to indicate their general scope. State-wide . teacher retirement or 
pension systems are' found in 33 States.' Although these systems are 
administered directly by. the State board of education in fewer than 
6 States, some of the State departments have important duties with 
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respect to them, such as the appointment of retirement board mem- 
bers, and the performance of executive services for the boards. 
Another function is the administration of State salary standards, estab- 
lished in some form in 24 States, and recognized to some extent in 6 
others in the apportionment of State-aid funds. Still another func- 
tion is the enforcement of State teacher-tenure laws and provisions, 
which are expressed as permanent tenure laws on a State-wide basis 
in 6 States, and as provisions authorizing long-time contracts and 
similar arrangements by local boards in 13 others. Finally, a very 
important function is the in-service improvement and supervision of 
public-school teachers io service. This is one of the most important 
functions performed by the State departments of education, and its 
various aspects constitute the subject of several monographs pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Summary of Findings 

1. The general nature of the functions and services performed by 
the chief State educational agencies concerned with institutions that 
educate teachers is as follows: State boards of education in control of * 
higher education institutions direct the general policies of such insti- 
tutions on behalf of the State, and formulate the general rules and 
regulations that govern them. The State departments of education 
act as the administrative and advisory agencies of the boards with ] 
respect to the institutions under control of.the boards, and as super- , 
vising or coordinating agencies with respect to other institutions. The 
presidents of the institutions act as the local executive officers of the 
controlling boards. In addition, they are usually accorded advisory 
powers with respect to board and departmental policies and adminis- 
trative activities. With respect to State teacher-personnel activities, 
the board is the policy-making agency; the department, the adminis- 
trative and advisory body. 

2. Administrative and professional functions and services performed 
by State departments of education relating to the preservice educa- 
tion of teachers and other teacher-personnel activities vary Widely 
among -States. They range from little more than the a dminis tration 
of teacher certification, and some incidental or part-time activities of 
one or more officers of the State department, to the performance of 
numerous functions including the administration of a dozen or more 
State higher education institutions, && coordination or oversight on * 
behalf of the State of 50 or more additional institutions, and the per- 
formance of a wide range of teacher-personnel functions such as 

teacher certification, placement, in-service education, and retirement. 

* * 

Regulation of Teacher Supply and Demand 

1. Regulation of the balance of teacher supply and demand through 
teacher certification, institutional accreditation, discontinuance of 
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institutions and of curricula, and voluntary limitation of enrollments 
by individual institutions, is not very effective. 

2. Selective admission of students is an effective means of limiting 

the output of teachers, but its possibilities have been realized in few 
States. 

3. In order for the State departments of education to regulate 
teacher supply -and demand intelligently, it is essential for them to 
coUect information concerning a large number of factors such as the 
number of teachers that are supplied by State and out-of-State 
institutions, and that are certificated, placed, unemployed, retired, 
and the like. \orv few States collect such information to an extent 
that renders intelligent and effective regulation possible. 

4. Selective admission requirements are increasingly prescribed. 
They are enforced chiefly in the Northeastern States, and in munic- 
ipal teachers colleges and normal schools. 

5. In States having selective admission, State and institutional 
quotas are usually prescribed by the State boards of education. Un- 
fortunately, such quotas do not apply to institutions not under the 
control of the b^ds. They are applied chiefly in teachers colleges 
and normal schools, hence chiefly to prospective elementary -school 
teachers. ^ 

6. Recruitment of promising high-school .students specifically for 

teaching is infrequently undertaken by Stete departments of educa- 
tion. 

$taf» Accreditation of Institutions 

1. Nearly all State departments of education either informally 
approve or formally accredit institutions for teacher certification and 
education purposes. Some of them accredit also for student admission 
and transfer purposes. In addition, one or more State agencies in- 
cluding college associations and other organizations accredit institu- 
tions in some States for student admission and transfer purposes. 

2. Accreditation by typical State agencies is not as rigidly nor as 
carefully done as accrediting by regional associations and by some 
national associations. 

3. Many States have no standards for accrediting; some have very 
rief or vety old standards; and only a limited number have standards 

pertaining to facilities specifically provided for the education of 
teachers, such as laboratory schools. Most State agencies accredit " 
the institution as a whole, rather than its various curricula. 

4. Because Qf the l*ck of selectivity in State lists of accredited 
institutions, State certification authorities and college admission 
officers have considerable difficulty in ascertaining the standing Of 
many small out-of-State institutions from which prospective teachers 
and students submit credentials. Very little information of anv kind 
ib given concerning the institutions on most State accredited lists. 
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5. Several marked weaknesses in accreditation by State agencies 
are due to the recency of its development, to the operation of multiple 
accrediting agencies, and to a lack of staff members in the State de- 
partment to develop and administer the work. 

i 1 

Functions Relating to College Staffs 

% 

1. Probably the most important duty of the governing boards of 
State institutions' is to. select tjlie presidents of the institutions, and 
upon the recommendation of the presidents, appoint the college 
faculties. The boards also determine the tenure of staff members 
Political and other butside interfi^ence in the performance of these 
functions exists in sqme States. There is a constant danger that such 
interference will interrupt the continuity of local institutional pro- 
grams, upset faculty morale, and have othfr unfortunate effects. 

2 . Governing boards approve or recommend the amounts of 
salaries to be paid the presidents and faculty members. The board-; 
can finally determine salaries only within definite, limits, because tin- 
(unds involved are subject to the control of the legislature and to sonic 
extent of the cent ral financial agencies of the general State government 

3. Presidents of institutions are the local executive officers of t In- 
state boards of control, and usually are allowed considerable initiative 
in determining their own detailed duties and activities. Typically, 
there is much decentralization of institutional administration in the j 

-hands of, the presidents- The counsel of the presidents often in- 
fluences board policies. * • 

% 1 . * 

Financial and Business Administration 

* / 

1. The importance of State functions relative to college financial 
and business administration is indicated by the fact that the income 
of publicly controlled institutions for educational and general purposes, 
ami for plant-extension purposes, totals more than $300,000,000 
annually; of which amount approximately half comes from State 
governments. There is an annual expenditure of approximated 
$40,000,000 of State funds for the support of teachers colleges and 
normal schools alone, and double that amount, or more, for teacher 
education in all types of publicly controlled institutions. 

2. The percentage of the current receipts of State institutions 
derived from student fees is steadily increasing, while the percentage 
received from State and local governments is decreasing. 

3. There are important limitations in the powers of the institu- 
tional controlling boards in budgetary and other financial operations 
because of the interposition of control by the financial agencies of 
general State government. In some' States, the agents or agencies 
intermediate between the legislatures and the institutional boards of 
control have in effect the -power of financial supervision over thd 
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institutions. These intermediate agents or agencies are usually 
directly responsible to the Governor. 

4. Methods employed for reducing institutional competition for 
funds include ainong others, the consolidation of separate governing 
boards; submission of budgets to State budgetary officer? prior to 
action by the legislature; ami cooperative action by the presidents 

.or boards of the. institutions. Consolidation of governing boards 
appears the most satisfactory method. ' 

5. There is danger of permanent ami unnecessary damage to the 
institutions by the heavy curtailment of institutional funds by the 
financial agencies ,of general State government, if economies are 
undertaken uninleUigently, that is. without the counsel and adfico 
of institutional boards of control and their executive officers. * 

b- Trends in financing and business management include an eleven- 
fold or greater increase in the amount of public funds granted to 
teachers collbges and normal schools during the present century, 
an increase in the percentage of receipts from student fees, the increased 
assumption of financial ami business control by the executive agencies 
of general State government, and the recent establislunent of more 

, uniform financial and business records usd reports 

Curriculum Construction and Revision 

1. In 18 States the State hoard of education has the legnl right to 

initiate or- approve changes in institutional curricula or courses in the 
teacher-education institutions it governs. The board brings about 
curriculum changes in institutions not under its control chiefly by 
indirect methods, such as teacher certification and stimulation of 
institutions to revise their curricula* ' 

2. Although nearly all the State dapartments.repQjt that they allo- 
cate curricula among the institutions the* assist in administering, 
the problem of unnecessary duplication of curricula and coumes 
nevertheless remains a scrious.^tme among nearly all such institutions, 
as well as among those that are independently governed. State 
institutions in which most success is attained in the allocation of 

- curricula are the teachers colleges and normal schools in certain New’ 
England and Middle Atlantic States. - 

3 - Th « re is P reftt diversity in the titles of courses in professional . 
education, and wide differences in curriculum requirements, for 
prospecCVe tenfchgrs of the same subjects or in the same fields. Al- 
though itwo-thirds-of the 18 State departments administering teacher- 
education institutions report that they coordinate or integrate the 
curriculum programs of fhe institutions, typically this is done to a 
limited extent only. 

4. One of the most effective means of coordinating curricula and 
courses in different institutions is . voluntary curricul um revision 
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participated in by representatives of the State department, the insti- 
tutions, and the public schools. The participation in revision programs 
by lay groups and other interested agencies is often desirable. 

5. Failure of some junior colleges, colleges of arts and sciences, and 
other institutions, to professionalize their liberal-cultural offerings has 
a retarding effect on the development by State deportments' of a 
genuinely professionaLState teaching corps. 

6. Characteristics of successful institutional curriculum revision 
programs include: Sound organization and management of committees, 
consultants, and other participants; democratic procedure and ade- 
quate recognition of all participating subject-matter groups; initiation 
and stimulation, rather than domination, of activities by the State 
department ; and introduction of the cqllege faculties to the Use of the 
curriculum materials formulated. 

7. There is a need for more participation by State directors of 
teacher education in curriculum construction and revision in teacher- 
education institutions. 

8. Trends in State administration of curriculum revision and con- 
struction include: Lengthening of normal-school curricula to 4 
years, and lengthening of teachers-college curricula to 1-ye^r graduate 
levels; increase in the number of courses in professional education and 
other subjects; increase in curriculum revision programs and activi- 
ties; increasing emphasis upon the selection of curriculum content 
from a functional rather than a traditional basis; and the improve- 
ment and extension of student-teaching facilities. 

9. The moat effective work of a nonadministrative' nature done by 
State departments in college-curriculum revision is the initiation, 
stimulation, and organization of voluntary curriculum-revision, 
programs by faculty members, and in rendering central coordinating 
and, other services in such programs. • 

Administration of Student Teaching 

1. Although the laws of most States authorize the establishment of 
institutional fabdratory-school facilities, the administration of the 
public schools by local public-school authorities often renders difficult 
the tfisk^of providing ant administering "practice facilities that) can 
be utilized to maximum effectiveness by the institutions. 

2. The most effective laboratory-school facilities include a com- 
bination of (a) an institutional campys school, entirely nnd^r the 
control pf the institution, and (6) one or more cooperating public ^ 
schools, sufficiently under the control of the institution to enable its 
officers to conduct an unhampered professional program. ' , 

3. - Arrangements' for laboratory-school facilities are mpat effective 
when the State board of education in charge of the public schools 
is also in charge of the teacher-education institutions that utilize 
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practice facilities; when the statutes make the provision of facilities 
mandatory ; when satisfactory financial arrangements are made pro- 
viding if necessary for liberal State supplemental funds for cooperat- 
ing public schools; and when the Instruction in the cooperating public 
schools is of high quality. * 

Certification of Teachers 

* i) 

1/ Practically all States make provisions for the certification of 
public-school teachers. Less than ( one-third of the States provide 
for the certification of private-school teachers. . * 0 

2 Certification laws vary greatly, in the detail tp which they pre- 
scri bejreq u iremen ts for certificates, j The formulation of such require- 
ments at least above minimum prescriptions, is believed bv authorities 
properly to be. the function of the'State board of education and the 
State department of education. 

3. There are one or nrt*e centralized State certificating agencies— 
State board of education, chief State school officer, or board of exnm- 
mers in every State, In addition in ^States some other agency- 

. county, city , or institutional— issues certificates more or less under the 
control of the central State certificating agency. 

4. Under various titles a director of teacher education and certifi- 
cation, or a director of certification, administers certification in most 
of the 48 States. In some States an assistant or deputy superintend- 

ent or other professional staff member administers certification as a 
part-time activity. 

• » 5. That certification offices often are understaffed with respect to 
workers who could assist in the further development and utilization 
of certification and other teacher records as a means to advance 
teacher-personnel programs is indicated by a marked lack of essential 

personnel data and usable compilations of such data in numerous 
States. 

6. There is great diversity in terminology applied to different grades 
and types of certificates; almost complete lack of uniformity among 
certificates of different States; and wide differences in standards 

.governing the professional, -academic, and special requirements. 

7. The most significant differences among the certificates of differ- 
ent States are found in the scholarship requirements. Minimum 
requirements vary from indefinite requirements for examinations cov- 
ering elementary and high-school subjects to 4 years or more of 
college work. The typical minimum is nearly 3 years of college work 
for elementary-school teachers and 4 years for high-school teachers. 
Requirements are rising steadily, at an average rate for all States 
of about 1 year each decade. 

, 8 - Requirements in professional education for inexperienced tea- 
chers of high-school academic subjects r&nge from 6 to 25 semester 

1 . • 
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hours, with a median of approximately 18 semester hours. Student 
teaching is recpiired in 35 States to an extent, on the -average, of 3 
to 4 semester hours. 

9. “ Blanket” Certificates are still issued, each of which authorizes 
the holder to teach a number of subjects. In some of these subjects 
he may have little, if any, preparation. 

10. State certificates are issued upon any one of three bases: College 
credentials, examination, and exchange for certificates already issued. 

11. State certification officers in several regions of the country 
have initiated cooperative conferences with a view to increased co- 
ordination of certifi<$ation among States. 

12. Significant trends in certification include: Elevation of mini- 
mum requirements, increased specialization of certificates, decrease 
in the number of certificates issued by examination, increased pre- 
scription of professional education, increased issuance of probationary 
certificates, and steady centralization of certification in the hands of 
the State board or of the chief State school officer. 

Teacher Placement 

1. A serious lack of coordination of the many hundreds of college 
and other placement offices exists. Many of them function ineffec- 
tively. Some are expensive to teachers. .Partially as a consequence,, 
there i9 poor distribution of the supply of teachers in and among tlvqj 
several States, much wasted effort by teachers in securing positions,^ 
and frequent failures by teachers to secure appointment in the posi- 
tions for which they are best qualified. 

2. State department officers are frequently asked for information 

concerning teachers available for positions, and concerning vacancies. 
Twelve departments maintain more or less definitely organized place- 
ment services ; the remainder offer either no services, or incidental 
services. ^ 

3. Probably less than 1 percent of all unemployed teachers 
appointed annually are placed by State placement bureaus. 

4. Although State department officers differ concerning the 
desirability of having the State departments of education maintain 
placement bureaus, most of the arguments offered against such 
bureaus, appear to be inspired by lack of staff and facilities for the 
work. ’ It is .admitted that no better and more economical instru- 
mentality ha9 hpen found to coordinate and extend the work of 
existing public placement offices within a given State, than a central 
State placement office. 


Chapter V. Specific Methods of Renderin3 Services 

THE SPECIFIC methods or means used by State departments of 

education to perform functions or render services are quite nurqer- 
ous. The more important that are reported include: 'Personal con- 
sultation service at State department offices; institutional visitation 
by State department staff members; initiation, organization, or 
conduct of local, State or regional conferences and meetings; initiation 
or conduct of State surveys of institutions, individually or by groups; 
securing part-time sendees of State or out-of-State consultants or 
leaders in teacher education; collection of statistical or other reports 
from institutions; conduct of organized research .or study of the 
institutions; keeping of centralized teacher personnel records, and 
dissemination of information through various means such as printed 
or mimeographed publications, public addresses; correspondence and 
wire services; and the like. 

The extent to which the foregoing methods or rueans of service 
is utilized depends to a considerable degree upon the funds available 
to the State department. The utilization of many of them is also 
dependent .upon other factors, such as the overhead' control of the 
institutions of higher education; the influence of State custom, tradi- 
tion, or policy; the geographical features of the State; the professional 
and personal qualifications of the State department staff members; 
and the extent to which a forward-moving State program of teacher 
education has been developed. 

Consultations at the State Department 

t " i 

Like most offiqprs. engaged in public service, State .department 
staff members working in the field of teacher personnel including 
teacher education have many visitors at the State capital. The 
opportunities for service to educational officers and to the people of - 
the State that exist through office consultation are so numerous that 
few departmental staffs have time to utilize more than a fraction 
of them. • Illustrative types of consultative service that could be 
extended with larger staffs include: Guidance to prospective teachers 
concerning institutions, or courses of study that would best fit them 
for teaching; dissemination of information to faculty members of „ 
given institutions concerning good practices observed in others* dis- ” 
cussion of qualifications of different candidates for important institu- 
tions jjjositions; consideration of institutional standards to be observed 
in accreditation; and description to institutional officers of new types 
of instructional services recently introduced or needed in the public 
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schools, and of the kind of teachers needed for them. Not infre- 
quently the State department officers, in addition to giving counsel 
and advice, may do much toward interpreting the program-of teacher- 
education institutions to those not well informed, and toward building 
up good will toward the institutions. 

* 

Visitation of Institutions 

As a means of arriving at mutual understanding, of reaching 
important decisions, and of approving plans, personal contacts and 
discussions between State department officers and the staff members 
of the institutions and of the public schools are essential. Although 
teachers and prospective teachers, college staff members, board 
members, and laymen visit the State departments of education upon 
occasion, ipuch of the work of members of the State departments 
of education is conducted through field visitation. Improved means 
of transportation during the present century have greatlv increased 
the geographical range of operation of State department staff mem- 
bers, and reduced much of the waste of time in travel formerly 
involved in visiting remote institutions. 

Although the visitation of institutions of higher* education is under- 
taken frequently or occasionally in most of the States, thqre are 
some in which visits are rarely made. The number of visits depends 
upon several factors,' among which are the number of staff members 
of the department engaged m teacher education, the amount of travel 
funds, and the type of control of the institutions. In some States, 
such as New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Oregon, institutional visitation 
of the institutions of higher education by the State superintendent 
or members of his staff is required by law.. In several States, laws 
authorizing accreditation of institutions impel their visitation.^ As 
members of institutional boards of trustees, State superintendents 
are called upon to visit institutions, upon the occasion of board mee't- 
ihgs. Other things being equal, the institutions most often visite'd 
are, in order of frequency: First, State institutions under control 
of the State board of education, or institutions formally accredited 
by the board ; second, State institutions not under control of the 
board; and third, local district or privately controlled institutions. 
While visits by departmental staff members to institutions not under 
the direct administrative control of the State board" of education arc 
reported by well over* half the States, it is significant that in nearly 
one-fifth of the* States -such visits are rarely or never made. 

Sometimes visits are made to the private institutions only* upon 

invitation-. Ordinarily this is not because of lack of good will. Often 

it is because there is no State department officer assigned full time to 

teacher education. That visitations to the privately controlled insti- 
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tutions are highly advisable is indicated by the fact that from one- 
tliird to one-half of all teachers holding bachelor's degrees in 1930-31 
had received them from privately controlled colleges and universities, 
and the proportion^ of teachers with advanced degrees from such insti- * 
tutions were even higher. 1 

Much of the visitation of institutions by St£^te department staff 
members is undertaken in connection with institutional accreditation. 

I suolly less than a day suffices for a routine conference or inspection. 
Not infrequently, the visit is made in connection with a field trip for 
other purposes, such as for making an address, or for visiting public" 
schools in the neighborhood of the institution. 

\ isitation of institutions by board members is rarely done system- 
atically. Individual visits, or visits by committees, are made occa- 
sionally. Illustrations of the nature of board visitations are afforded 
b\ Idaho, Louisiana, and Maine. In Idaho the board appoints a com- 
mittee for each institution, consisting of two board members and the 
president of the institution. In Louisiana, a special committee on 
education of the State board visits the institutions. In Maine, cer- 
tain institutions are assigned to each member of the board, who visits 
» them upon occasion. 

' lsits made by State department staff members in certain fmlds to 
faculty members who work in the same fields appear to be paj-tWilarly 
helpful. The services rendered to the institutions by State deptfrt- 
ment specialists are very great in States which have* very large and 
highly trained staffs, such as New ^ork and Pennsylvania.' State 
department specialists usually are thoroughly informed concerning the 
needs of the State with respect to specialized subject-matter instruc- 
tion, whereas college faculty members often are not. There is a 
tendency in many institutions that educate teachers to become 
academically minded, anch to remain more or less isolated from the 
public schools that-jthe^ are presumed to serve. State department 
specialists and officers, by virtue of their first-hand knowledge of con- 
i' ditions throughout the State, are in a unique position to serve such 
institutions. 1 

Conferences » 

More than half of the State departments hold or participate regu- 
larly in college conferences. Group conferences are most frequent in 
States having active programs' of institutional improvement and co- 
ordination. The States reporting frequent conferences of teacher » 
education and other institutions of higher education include among 
others: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Ma ssachusetts, Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 

' U _ 8, Department of the Interior. Office of Education. National rurvey of the education of teacher* 
voi. II, p. 40. * 
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York, Ohio, Pennsylvania. South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont' and 
Virginia. In half of these States, the State board of education controls 
one or more of the institutions: Numerous other States report; occa- 

sional institutional conferences, many of which include representatives 
from privately controlled as well as publicly controlled institutions 
that educate teachers. 

Group conferences are held fot many purposes, both general and 
special. One of the most important purposes of the State depart- 
ments is to initiate, stimulate, or organize cooperative institutional 
efforts toward self-improvement. The departments can achieve max- 
imum results with the limited staff provided them, only by mobilizing 
the efforts of those they wish to assist. With *no administrative 
authority over the institutions, conferences constitute one of the most 
effective means available to the State director of teacher education 
and certification to formulate and forward State programs of teacher 
education and related activities. Even when the departments have 
considerably administrative responsibility over institutions, they have 
found that unless the institutions cooperate, effective aj^ninistration 
is practically impossible. ^ 

College conferences may be called by any one of sevei al officers, such 
as the chief State’school officer, or the dean of the college of education 
of the State university. Participants in the conferences usually in- 
clude representatives from all the institutions of higher education 
presumed to be interested in the proceedings, and from the State' 
department of education. Representatives from the public schools 
often participate also, and occasionally lay groups as well. 

Approximately one-third of the State departments report that they 
secure at varying intervals, the part-time services of State or out-of- / 
State consultants or leaders in teacher education, for the benefit of the 
institutions that educate teachers. Among such consultants are cur- 
riculum experts, survey staff members, and others. 

Two illustrations will suffice to indicate the general nature of insti- 
tutional group conferences. In Georgia, State-wide conferences of 
representatives of each of the numerous public and private colleges 
in the State and of the public schools have been called by the State t 
director of teacher training and certification, on problems of curricula 
and certification. A central advisory committee on teacher education 
and curriculum, and local institutional study groups have been very 
helpful in the revision of certification requirements, setting standards 
of institutional work, establishment of easier and more effective work- 
ing relationships with the State department, and in other ways. 

In Missouri, cooperative relations between the State department 
of education and the institutions that educate teachers are main- 
tained through the educational conference. This voluntary confer- 
ence is composed of representatives of the State department and of 
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the University of Missouri, the five State teachers colleges, Harris 
Teachers College of St. Louis, and Kansas City Teachers College. 
A wide variety of topics are discussed at the meetings, including for 
example, the preparation of teachers in specific fields, the professional 
education of administrators, certification requirements, and matters 
of general policy. Through these conferences, demonstrable progress 
has been made in the unification of educational efforts and in arriving 
at common bases of understanding among the several institutions. 

Surveys 

More than three-fourths of the State institutions that educate 
teachers have been included in surveys at one time or another. Most 
of the surveys of State Teacher-education institutions fcid activities 
are made as parts of more inclusive surveys of higher eduoation,<ir>of 
public-school education, that are conducted on a national, State, 
or institutional basis. Schools of education, normal schools, and 
teachers colleges are given specific treatment in 90 or more different 
survey reports. Seventeen of these reports deal exclusively tfith 
normal schools and teachers colleges. 2 

Some of the outstanding national surveys of teacher education 
made daring the past decade that included State institutions are the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers, the Surrey of Jjand- 
grant Colleges and Universities, and the Cooperative Study of Teacher 
Education , conducted by the commission on teacher education of the 
American Council on Education. The last-mentioned study, which 
is still under way, is characterized by several unique cooperative 
features. Among the older State survey reports of teacher education 
the Missouri survey report, published in 1920 following an. earlier 
investigation, is most noted. 

Surveys of State institutions have been sponsored or initiated by 
the legislatures, State or institutional boards, the Governors, college 
associations, the institutions surveyed, and other agencies. The 
agencies most frequently making the surveys include special com- 
mittees or organizations set up for the purpose; universities and col- 
leges; and national organizations including, among others, the U. S. 
Office of Education and private philanthropic foundations. 

The chief purpose of the surveys is to improve the work of the 
institutions. A few appear to have been made primarily to find 
means for economizing in the expenditures of State funds/ Most of 
the surveys made for the purpose of improving the work of the insti- 
tutions appear to have been helpful, to a degree roughly corresponding 
to the in tensiveness of the investigations, and to the special qualifi- 
cations and abilities of the surveyors. Although not easily evaluated, 

1 Selk, Walter C. ( Surreys of American Higher Education, pp. 37fM6flL 
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V. 

it is possible that the extent of participation in the surveys by the 
staffs of the institutions surveyed, might also indicate in some measure 
the success of the studies. 


Statistical Reports 


Usable statistics concerning the public elementary and secondary 
schools are regularly secured on a comparable basis by the U. S. 
Office of Education from all State departments of- education. It 
might, therefore, be expected that the State departments would 
collect and publish detailed statistical reports concerning at least 
the State institutions of higher education. Such is not the case, how- 
ever, in many States. When national agencies wish to obtain statis- 
tics concerning the State institutions of higher education, it is usually 
necessary for them to go directly to the institutions or the secretaries 
of their boards for the information desired. This is true also, of 
course, of the county, city, local, district, and privately controlled 
‘itutions. _ 

Each governing;* board, or its administrative office, collects the 
of-, the institution or institutions it controls. Often such 
st&tistira are hot in 'comparable form; and State departments of edu- 
cation in any case do not often attempt to bring them together. 
Statistics cdll&eted by the State departments from the institutions 
they administrate usually published in the biennial or other reports J. 
of the«State bofegras and departments of education. 

Since statistical%eports are made chiefly to the different boards, oft 
to national agencies, it is not surprising that less than half the State 
departments report that they have detailed and up-to-date, records 
of the major activities of the higher-education institutions of the 
State. State departments that collect considerable statistical infor- (, 
mation from institutions they do not administer, include those in 
Alabama, Indiana, Ket ucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Texas, Washington, and a few other States. State depart- 
ments that administer well-developed accreditation systems not 
infrequently have considerable information about all the institutions ‘ 
in the State. 


% 

Considerable progress during the- past decade has been made in 
securing greater uniformity in the blanks pn which the Institutions 
make their reports to the different governing agencies within States., 
More agreement has also been reached concerning the meaning of the 
items reported. , Differences in methods of institutional accounting 
and reporting have long been great. The movement toward simpli- 
fication and uniformity began in the colleges and universities, and baa 
now been extended to the teachers colleges and-, normal schools in 
many States. The differences in the information called for by various 
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governing boards in order to meet different legal requirements in re- 
spect to financial and other reports still occasion considerable difficulty, 
however, in securing comparable information from institutions in all 
the States. 

In requesting out-of-State college transcripts or statements of credits 
to be u^ed as a basis of teacher certification, the several .State depart- 
ments of education use forms that rarely call for- exactly the same 
items of information. This makes considerable unnecessary work for 
the registrars. Sometimes questions are a$ked that the registrars are 
unable to answer accurately. The work of college registrars would be 
made easier and more accurate if greater agreement could be reached 
among the Stute departments in respect to the items of information 
they desire. Unfortunately, certification laws, rules, and regulations 
*■ differ greatly among States; and the blank forms. used more or less 
necessarily reflect such differences. However, college registrars are 
convinced’ that a number of items could be made more uniform and 
more significant. 

Research and Systematic Study 

About half of the State departments of education report that at 
least some intensive study of institutional work and offerings is 
undertaken through one or more methods of approach. The methods 
reported by two or more States are as follows in descending order of 
frequency: 

, * * ' # 

Occasional studies 'by regular staff members of the department. 

Cooperation of staff members with institutional curriculum committees. 

Studies by special commissions or committees. 

Work of research bureau of t^he department. 

Surveys of institutions of higher education. 

Cooperative studies with graduate schools of the State. ^ 

g 

In most of the foregoing activities, the assistance of specialists 
outside of the department is utilized. Because of the limited number 
of professional Workers in the State departments, and the heavy 
demands upon their time for office and field administrative and super- 
visorwdpties, they unfortunately have little time as a rule for intensive 
research. Under present conditions, intensive types of research can 
often be conducted to best advantage by the large State and private 
universities and colleges. 

In a few States^ such as Pennsylvania, systematic efforts are made 
to acquaint the larger graduate schools with State school problems 
that constitute promising fields for university study. The cooperative 
study of State educational problems in which State department 
" representatives participate with fcpose most affected by the conditions 
studied is also an approved and growing practice. 

That research and related fact-finding and fact-disseminating 
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activities are not necessarily confined to large, highly specialized 
deportments of education is demonstrated bv Coiuiecticut. The 
four major divisions of the department include administration, instruc- 
tion, law. and research and planning. An important feature of the 
work of the division of research and planning is its cooperation not 
only with State and national research agencies, but also with lay 
oiganizations interested in educational research and study, such as 
the League of Women V oters and the American Association ol Univer- 
sity Women. To disseminate the results of . research and study, 
which often suggests changes in advance of current practice, popular 
understanding, and legislative support, and to utilize the counsel of 
citizens in the development of a State educational program, a S*ate 
lay council composed of 25 representatives of major organizations an^-j 
outstanding leaders in the State, and live regional citizens’ councils, 
have been formed. The secretary of each regional council is a member 
of one of the teachers college faculties. To aid in the research and 
to £ct as an advisory committee on instruction, the State committee 
on instruction and five regional committees have been formed- in the 
same manner as the lay councils. All school levels are studied. In 
higher, education and teacher education, initial problems include 
coordination of higher education, and admission requirerfients. 

About one-third of the State departments report that they sponsor 
experiments by the institutions wi,th a view to improving offerings 
and practices. Whether sponsored by the State departments or not, 
there is a tremendous variety of practices and offerings among the 
48 States, which in a sense constitutes experimentation on a very 
broad scale. Unfortunately, such “experimentation” is largely un- 
controlled; and the outcomes, both favorable and unfavorable, are 
only occasionally made known to other institutions. Much good 
could be done in States having a considerable number of institutions 
of higher education, if some central State agency could assume a 
clearing-house function of disseminating to all the institutions accounts 
of The pl£ns, experiences, and techniques of colleges that have under- 
taken promising innovations and improved programs of instruction 
in teacher education. Jn typical States, the logical agency for this 
purpose is the State department of education. 

Teacher Personnel Records 

A necessary procedure in constructing a program for State teacher- 
personnel improvement is the maintenance of detailed teacher- 
personnel records in the State department of education. Although . 
no attempt was made in the present Btudy to analyze in detail the 
teacher-personnel data available ih the offices of the State directors 
of teacher education and certification, Emens in 1938 secured data 
that ^how marked deficiencies in such records in many States. The 
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number of States having availal)le certain selected items of informa- 
tion in the State department office relative to teachers follow: Citi- 
zenship, 22; acre, 33; birthplace, 21; religion, 4; race. Hi; marital 
status, 20; doctor’s statement concerning health, 7; record of physical 
handicap. 10; transcript of higli-sohool recon 1, 28; transcript of college 
record, 41 ; degrees received. 43; record of student tombing. 40- places 
taught. 29; grades taught, 31; years taught. 31; subjects taught. ?fi; 
and statement of successful teaching. 2<). 3 Although the compilation 
of records that are not list'd is a waste of time and effort, there are 
sufficient needs for improved teacher-j.crsonncl programs to justify 

the compilations of much more detailed personnel reconls in many if 
not most States. •* * • 

Publications 


Catalogs, annual or biennial reports, study and research findings 
and many other materials that report the offerings, activities, ami 
research contributions of the institutions are usually published by the 
institutional boards of control, <M»thc institutions themselves under 
the authority of the boards. ThTState boards of education publish 
such materials chiefly for institutions under their control, rntl/cr than 
for other institutions. Occasionally, however, the State department 
publishes curricula and courses of study and particularly significant 
studies worked out. by the institutions for the benefit <ff the public 
elementary and secondary schools. • This service could ho extended 
considerably to the great advantage of the public schools if a larger 
amount of funds for printjjhg were provided the State departments. 

Summary of Findings 

1. Among the most important means used* by State department 
officers tp perform functions or render services relating to teacher 
education are: Consultations at the State department, visitation of 
institutions, college conferences, surveys, collection apd interpretation 
of statistical reports, research and systematic study, use of teacher- 
personnel records; and dissemination of published materials. 

2. Although the extent to which different methods or means of 
service are utilized depends to a considerable degree upon the amount 
of funds and the number of staff members available, numerous other 
factory such as the type Of institution* control and the qualifications, 
of the departmental staff, affect the nature of the methods used. 

3. Numerous opVtunities for offering expert professional service 
through conferences at the State department exist that cannot be 
utilized because of lack of staff. 

4. Visits to privately controlled and to city- and district-controlled 

• Emens, John R. A study of State admlnlatraUon of teacher personnel. P. 82. 
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institutions by departmental staff members are sometimes quite in- 
frequent, although privately controlled institutions prepare more than 
one-third of the teachers with degrees. I sually visits are not suffi- 
ciently extended to permit the collection of very much information 
about the institutions. 

5. College-group conferences initiated or stimulated by State de- 
partment officers constitute one of the most effective means through 
which professional services can be rendered to the institutions. These 
are held for many purposes, both general and special; for example, 
to pass upon proposed State certification requirements; initiate, de- 
velop, and conduct extended programs of institutional improvement , 
plan new courses or curricula to meet State needs; and advise the 
State department with respect to its policies and administrative, 
actions. 

0. More than three-fourths of the State institutions that educate 
teachers have been surveyed either alone or with <^ther schools. The 
best known surveys of teacher education were intensive investigations 
conducted bv experts thoroughly familiar with this field. Participa- 
tion in the surveys by the staff members of the institutions surveyed * 

, contributes* to the ultimate success of the investigations. 

7. Eaclfcinstitutional governing board and national agencies collect , 
and compile most of the statistics of higher education. The State 
departments, with some exceptions, do not collect, statistics of the 
institutions not under the control of the State board of education. 

8. Considerable progress has been made during fecent years 
securing greater uniformity in institutional records and reports anlT^ 
in securing agreement concerning the meaning of the items on which 
information is reported. 

9. Compared to the amount of graduate and research work done by 
the Slate universities, the amount of research and systematic study 
undertaken by State department staff members is quite limited. No 
other agency in the State is in a better position to study and interpret 
the needs of the public schools than the department. r 

10. Most of the systematic investigations undertaken in State 
departments conducted by State department staff members consist of 

'occasional studies undertaken by individual staff members. Outside 
workers or research agencies ai'e utilized extensively to conduct 
research and study Sponsored by the State, department of education. 

11. There are marked deficiencies in StaAeteachor-personnel reebrds 
in- most States thaf. could easily be remedied by providing additional # 

staff members; , » 

12. State departments of education often publish or sponsor the 

publication of material produced by the institutions they administer, 
but only occasionally publish material produced by or concerning 
other institutions. ' . 
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Chapter VI. Summary of Suggestions and Proposals 

for Improvement 

THE SUMMARIES of findings given at the close of preceding chap- 
ters indicate unmistakably that the State departments of education 
are m an active transition period of development.. Although the 
period of their greatest expansion in functions and services relating to 
teacher education and other teacher-personnel activitioffias been con- 
fined largely to the present century, gams m the extent and quality 
of such services are significant, and promise, much greater gams for 
the future. In the present chapter, suggestions are offered ' concern- 
mg th.e directions in which future improvement may he expected to 
occur. In addition, some proposals are made for' 'heightening the 
effectiveness of the organization and personnel, and for extending and 
improving the functions and services, of the State officers responsible 
for maintaining aqd, protecting the inflow of teachers to' the public 

Because bf the marked differences among States in social, economic, 
political, and educational conditions the proposals which follow 1 are 
made primarily for States in which fairly typical conditions prevail. 
Special conditions may be recognized in certain States by. modifica- 
tions of some of the proposals. In such States, the proposals are sug- 
gested as ultimate rather than immediate goals. 

The findings upon which the proposals in this chapter are based are 
not here repeated. They are summarized at the close of each of the 
preceding chapters II to V, inclusive, and may be consulted readily 

bv referring to the pages indicated in the footnotes under each major 
topic which follows. 

Overhead .Control and Coordination ^IfistitutioniyV 

. The proposals which follow relative to institutional organization and- 
admmistration are in accord for the most part with the judgments of 
a majority of approximately 200 authorities in different fields of edu- 
cational and governmental administration. These judgments are re- 
ported by Street,* who presents the group opinions of a jury of 81 
outstanding authorities in government and in 3 different fields of edu- 
- ® aU °nal administration : by Emens, 1 who reported the opinions of 48 
btate officials in charge of teacher education and certification; by 
Plaok, wit h a similar report of opinions from the chief executive ' 

’ ,.v 


1 For su mm arised of chapter II, aee pp. 39-42. 

* 5 Uude w 8Ute °° Dtro1 of training In the United State* 

Stack, Qeorge H. The 6tate and the education of teacher? Pp « 4 -m 
Emens, John B. A study o! State administration of teache> personnel Pp 28J-329 
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[ officers of the central State agency of educational control in each 
State; and by Rutledge, 6 who reported the judgments of a jury of 36 
outstanding men in the field of educational administration, including 
university professors, State superintendents and other State depart- 
ment officials, and presidents of teachers colleges and normal schools. 

1. In States having a long-continued oversupply of legally qualified 
teachers whose scholastic qualifications do not meet commonly 
accepted standards, it should be the policy of the State board of 
education constantly to raise the standards of approval relative to 
teacher-education institutions. 

m * * 

2. In States still having teacher-training high schools, county or 
State normal schools, junior colleges, and 4-year colleges with teacher- 
education curricula less than 4 years in length', the controlling State 
agencies should eliminate such short curricula at the earliest practic- 
able date. 

3. Every State should have available for distribution, an accurate 
list of all institutions approved for teacher education. The lists 
should show the classification of the institutions by types, and the 
curricula that are approved. 

4. The State board of education should be properly constituted, in 
accordance with established educational and administrative principles, 
for effective general control or supervision of all State elementary, 

% secondary and teacher-education activities.® 

5. The functions of the State board of education relative to State 
institutions should be those of a legislative, and not of an executive 
agency. The administration of board policies should be delegated to 
the chief executive officer of the board and his staff. 

6. All State teachers colleges and normal schools should be gov- 
erned by the State board of education which controls the public 
elementary and secondary schools provided such board is properly 
constituted and effectively staffed. 

7. All State institutiorfs of higher education, in addition to teachers 
colleges and normal schools, should be governed by a single unifying 
board of control. If properly constituted for the control of such insti- 
tutions, this board should be the State board of education. 

8. If the State institutions of higher education are not governed by 
the State board of education, this board should be accorded definite 
legal responsibility and authority to accredit all of their teacher-educa- 
tion curricula and courses; to require periodical reports from them 

1 Rutledge, Samuel A. The development of guiding principles for the administration of teachers colleges 
and normal schools. Pp. 9-21. # 

• For suggestions concerning & properly constituted board, see Competition jmd Pcrtonnel of State Stajt. 
P. 112. 
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with respect to teacher-education offerings and facilities; to visit them 
at regular intervals; to .approve the establishment of new institutions; 
to approve institutional degree- and diploma-granting privileges; and 
otherwise to exercise general powers of supervision over major insti- 
tutional activities and offerings relating specifically to teacher 
education. 

9. The State board of education should have general control or super- 
vision of all State teacher personnel activities, including those involved 
in teachers’ service and welfare provisions. 

10. The chief State school officer should be the executive officer of 
the board and should be responsible for the execution of the policies it 
adopts with respect to the institutions it governs. He should- be well 
qualified, reasonably secure in tenure, and free from political domi- 
nation. 

11. The duties of the State superintendent as executive officer of 
the board in control of State teacher-education institutions should in- 
clude the following, among others: to ail vise the board concerning the 
selection of the presidents of the institutions; to encourage and facili- 
tate the cooperation of the presidents of the institutions and the insti- 
tutional deans of education in the development of a State-wide program 
of teacher preparation; to assist in determining the teacher-education 
services each institution should render the State; and to assist the 
institutions in numerous other functions (ch. IV). His duties should 
further include the development and administration of' effective 
teacher-personnel services in the State department of education. 

12. Insofar as is consistent with properly unified and coordinated 
control of all the institutions by the State board, the president of each 
State institution should have full authority for its local government 
and administration. 

13. State department officials should maintain close professional 
relationships with State associations and other organizations of college 
and of public-school teachers and officers. 

14. Constant efforts should be made by State department officers 
to stimulate voluntary coordinating and unifying activities by inde- 
pendently governed institutions, so that a coherent and continuous 
State program of teacher education may be initiated and maintained 
by interinstitutional action. 

15. The major responsibilities and powers of the State board of 
education and of the chief State school officer with respect to the 
administration of teacher personnel and of teacher education should 
be specified in the laws as broad grants of power; but specifically, 
itemized duties and methods of performing them usually should not 
be written into' the statutes. 
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Composition and Personnel of State Staffs 7 

The following proposals are suggested for consideration: 

1. The membership of the State board of education, constituted to 
govern all teacher-education institutions- and public elementary and 
secondary schools, should consist of five, seven, or nine members, 
and should be composed entirely of laymeh who are representative of 
the best ability and highest ideals of the State. 

2. Members of the State board should be appointed by the Governor 
or elected by the people. One of them should be selected annually, 
and no restrictions should be placed upon them in respect to age, sex, 
residence, occupation, or political affiliation. 

3. Board members should be unpaid, except for expenses in per- 
forming their duties. 

4. The chief State school officer should be appointed by the State 
fyoard of education, for a term of indefinite length. 

5. In educational and other professional qualifications the chief 
State school officer should rank with the most highly qualified school- 
men in the State. 

6. In all State departments in which any considerable number of 
beginning teachers are employed annually, a State director of teacher 
education and certification should be appointed. 

7. In professional qualifications, the State director of teacher educa-' 
tion and certification should rank with the most highly qualified 
administrators of higher-education institutions in the State. His 
appointment and tenure should be strictly on a merit basis. 

8. More uniformity shouljl be observed in the npmenclature of the 

titles of .the full-time directors of the several teacher-personnel services, 
and of their professional assistants; and also in the designation of 
the divisions or other administrative units in which their work is 
organized. . . 

9. In typical State departments of education, a considerably larger 
staff should be appointed to perform the esseqXial teacher-personnel 
services that are now neglected or performed only in part. The 
appointment and tenure of these staff members should be on a merit 
basis. Increasingly higher standards should govern their profes- 
sional qualifications, and their compensation should be adjusted 
accordingly. 

Administrative and Supervisory Functions and* * Services • 

i 

Regulation of Teacher Supply and Demand 

. 1. State departments of education should periodically collect and 
disseminate to all teacher-education institutions, sufficient informa- 


7 For summarixad findings of chapter IQ, bm pp. J9HU. 

• For ranmaHwl findings of chapter IV, m pp> ftM*. 
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tion concerning the nature and extent of teacher supply from different 
sources, and- the continuing needs of the State for different types of 
teachers, to enable the institutions to adjust intelligently their training 
program to fit State needs. 

“2. In any State having continuously a marked oversupply of teach- 
ers, certification requirements should be raised until a high standard 
is reached. If the oversupply persists, consideration should be giv.en 
to the establishment/ of a program of selective admission formulated 
in cooperation with the institutions. Particular cafe should be 
taken to apply the best, selective measures that can be found. 

3. In States where, by State law or other Reasons, selective admis- 
sion cannot be enforced for first-year on trail ts into the institutions, 
its application should be considered for entrance to professional 
curricula beginning after the first or second college year. 

4. Consideration should be given by State departments to the 
provision of guidance materials to high-school graduates concerning 
teaching opportunities in different subjects, and conditions of service 
in the public schools. 

1 % 

State Accreditation of Institutions 

1. In each State having a considerable number of institutions that 
prepare teachers, but no effective accrediting system, the State 
department of education, under the State board of education, should 
establish or initiate the establishment of a definite system of accredi- 
tation that is capable of meeting fully State department ’needs for 
approved lists of institutions within the State. If multiple accrediting 
systems exist, they should be consolidated when possible. 

2. State systems of accreditation should provide for the participation 
or counsel of the institutions accredited, in the formulation of standards 
•and in other aspec ts of accreditation. 

3. Standards relative to teacher-education institutions should be 
periodically revised and published. They should contain provisions 
relative to the offerings and facilities provided specifically for the 
education of teachers. 

4. Accreditation should provide for an appraisal of each teacher- 
education curriculum offered by the institution. 

5. Typical State accredited lists of teacher-education institutions 
should be improved by: Making them genuinely selective, indicating 
curricula that are approved, and revising fists annually. 

Functions Relating to College Staffs 

1. The selection of presidents, and upon nomination of the presi- 
dents, ' the faculty members of institutions, should be solely the 
function of the controlling boards. Effectual outside interferences 
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should be avoided bv properly organizing and constituting the board' 
(ch.-II). 

2. Within general budgetary limits, the individual salaries of the 
. presidents and staff members should be fixed by the boards. 

3. Although there should be centralization of control of the institu- 
tions in the hands of the State boards and departments of education, 
there should be decentralization of the details of institutional adminis-' 
t rat ion in the hands of the presidents. 

V 

Financial and Business Administration 

1. Increases in student tuition*; and fees should not be permitted 
beyond the point at which appreciable numbers of superior high-school 
students with limited funds are lost to State service. 

2. The powers of central State budgetary or other fiscal agencies 
should not extend to the determination of detailed budgetary items 
Within general budgetary allotments, the determination of detailed 
budgetary items should be the function of the presidents of the 
institutions and their governing boards. 

3. When consolidation of institutional control has not been effected, 
cooperative action by the presidents and separate boards of control 

• in respect to requests for funds should be made, in order to reduce 
harmful institutional competition. 

Curriculum Construction and Revision 

1. Although some duplication pf courses and curricula among 
.institutions is desirable to meet the needs of different areas of the 

State, much more extensive efforts should be made in typical States 
to reduce unnecessary and wasteful duplication in college work. 

2. Allocation of curricula to the institutions best equipped to offer 
them should be considered as a means to reduce duplication of cur- 
ricula. 

3. State department staff members, as central State coordinating 
officers, should assist the institutions to reach greater agreement in 
such matters as course terminology; the amount and nature of the 
prescribed work in professional education; the nature of curricula 
offered; and related matters important in the integration or co- 
ordination of teacher-education curricula. 

4. If there have been no recent currigulum-revision programs under 

way in the State, the State director of teacher education should 
consider the initiation of a voluntary curriculum-revision program 
in which the college faculties, departmental representatives, public- 
school officials, and possibly interested laymen may participate. The 
program should be soundly organized and carefully managed, and 
should provide for meeting the needs of all participants. ' 
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5. In accordance with current curriculum trends. State directors 
should assist the institutions in their efforts toward the eventual 
elimination of all teacher-education curricula of less than 4 years in 
length , the ele\ation of the education of high-school teachers, at least, 
to graduate levels; the elimination of, or withdrawal of approval from,' 
weak institutional curricula; the selection of curriculum content on 
a functional basis; and the increasing professionalization of teacher- 
education curricula. 

Administration of Student Teaching 

1. Every effort possible should be made by the State department 
of education to assist the institutions that educate teachers u> secure 
ample laboratory -school facilities and to operate them effectively. 
Ideally, such facilities include a campus school maintained wholly 
by the institution, and, in addition, representative public schools 
under sufficient control \>f the institution to enable it to conduct an 
unhampered practice program. 

2. Among the means to be considered for assisting the institutions 
to maintain adequate laboratory -school facilities, are: Statutes mak- 
ing the provision of such facilities mandatory; State financial sub- 
sidies to the cooperating public schools sufficiently large to enable 
the institution to conduct demonstrably superior instruction in them- 
and placement of the institution under the control of the State board 
of education whicK is also in charge of the public schools. 

Certification of Teachers 

1. Certification requirements, other than those expressing minimum 
or general standards, should be set by the State boarcl of education, 
rather than by statute. 

2. Complete control over the administration of certification, and 
over the issuance of certificates, should be in the hands of the State 
board of education and its professional staff. 

3. Control over teacher certification in a given State, and the 
control or supervision exercised over teacher education in that State, 
should be consolidated in the same division of the chief State education, 
office. 

4. A professional staff should be provided that has adequate time 
and facilities regularly to assemble the basic data necessary in an 
effective State program of teacher education and certification. 

5. Scholastic requirements for certificates should be set at the 
highest levels that the supply of teachers permits; and certification 
should be differentiated to provide for all distinctive types of public- 
school service. 

6. All certificates issued to inexperienced teachers should be of a 
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probationary nature, and their duration should be limited. Pro- 
visions should be made requiring holders of all certificates to keep 
professionally up to date. 

7. Certification requirements should stand primarily on a founda- 
tion of preparation in approved teacher-education institutions. 

Teacher Placement 

1. In States having no State placement- office, but having a very 
poor geographical distribution of unemployed teachers of different- 
subjects, Jack of coordination of the activities of different placement 
offices, and a considerable number of vacancies to fill annually, con- 
sideration should be given to the establishment of a centralized State 
placement office. 

2. A placement office, if maintained, should be adequately staffed 
and equipped, and should give careful, individual attention to the 
placement of qualified applicants in the schools or school systems 
for which they are best fitted. 

Specific Methods of Rendering Services * 

1. Increased consideration should be given, in typical State depart- 
ments, to the broadening of the range of specific means and methods 
utilized for rendering services in teacher education. t»uch means 
and methods may be extended by increasing the number of staff 
members; requiring higher or more specialized qualifications of depart- 
mental workers; increasing the number of institutions administered 
by the departments; providing increased funds for travel and publi- 
cation; and similar means. 

2. Visitation of privately controlled and other independently 
governed institutions that educate teachers should be made ‘more 
frequently and tnore purposefully. 

3. Carefully planned and continuing college group conferences 
should be initiated by the departments of education in all States 
not now having them, in order that the departments and the insti- 
tutions may share counsel and plans. 

4. Surveys of teacher-education institutions should be made by 
experts thoroughly familiar with the needrf of the public schools. 
Insofar as possible, the staff members of the institutions should 
participate in the fact-finding and related activities of the survey 
staff. 

5. State departments of education should extend their collection 
and compilation of statistics and related inforrrfation to include all 
higher-education institutions of the State, at least to the extent 
where they have available usable, detailed, and up-to-date informa- 
tion concerning such institutions. 


• For summarised of chapter V, see pp. 107 -& 
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6. Efforts should be continued to secure reasonable uniformity 
in the records and reports of all the higher-education institutions of 
the State, regardless of the number of agencies governing such insti- 
tutions; and insofar as practicable, to maintain records and reports 

. that al-e in a form comparable to that of other States. 

7. Much more extensive and usable information necessary in 
upbuilding. constructive teacher personnel programs should be col- 
lected and made available by the State departments. 

8. When State department facilities are inadequate .to conduct 
needed research on. State teacher-education problems, efforts should 
be made to secure the assistance of research departments of the !>tate 
•university and other institutions and research agencies, by making 
known to them specific problems on which assistance is needed; the 
data available in the State department; and the means the depart- 
ments have for assisting in the desired research. 

9. The State departments of education should act as cle&nng 
houses of information concerning new and improved developments 
in preservice teacher education, for the benefit of all the colleges and 
universities Ithat contribute to the supply of teachers for the public 
schools of the State. 
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